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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


HERE is no doubt that her Majesty’s government are 
making every exertion to preserve the peace of 
Europe ; but no events have transpired during the past 
week which warrant us in believing that their efforts will 
be crowned with success. Acting under the advice of her 
allies, Denmark made a proposition, the reasonableness of 


which will hardly be disputed. In answer to the demand 


of Austria and Prussiafor the withdrawal of the constitution | 


of November, she asked for time to consult the Rigsraad, by 
whom alone that constitution can be legally annulled. This 


, 
nioderate request has been refused by the two leading Ger- 


man states, whose battalions are already pouring into Hol- | 


stein. The King of Denmark, who has nejther the will nor 
the power to perpetrate a coup d’état has, under these cir- 
cumstances, no alternative but to resist by force of arms 
the aggression with which he is threatened. Sheltered by 
the Dannevirke, which they are assiduously strengthening, 
the Danes will hold out as long as they can, waiting, and we 
trust not in vain, for the succour which other powers are 
bound to afford them, either out of regard to their own in- 
terests, or from a sense of the respect due to treaty obliga- 
tions and the maintenance of international rights in Europe. 
Their danger has already created a profound sensation in the 
other Scandinavian kingdoms ; and it is scarcely question- 
able that the court of Stockholm will, at no distant day, be 
compelled to cast aside its reserve, and intervene actively 
for the defence of the neighbouring state. It is understood 
that the English ministry have informed Austria and 
Prussia that we cannot stand by and witness the dismem- 
berment of Denmark. And if the Emperor of the French 
had been willing to say as much, we should have had good 
hopes that war might yet be averted, and that an adequate 
sense of the danger they are incurring might even now 
cause the leading German powers to pause in their mad 
career. Unfortunately, it is said, and apparently with truth, 
that Louis Napoleon still maintains his reserve, refuses to 
pledge himself definitely to any line of policy, and instead 
of exerting himself to preserve peace, waits for the chances 
which war may afford for the aggrandizement of France. 
Such an attitude on the part of this designing potentate 
ought to inspire the Germans—at least the statesmen of 
Austria and Prussia—with caution, if not alarm. The 
smallerstates may noi beindisposed to try a new Confederation 
of the Rhine ; but the powers which will have to indemnify 
France for any fresh exertions that she may make in the sacred 
cause of nationalities, might be expected to showa more active 
distrust of the suspicious flirtation between her ruler and 
the Diet of Frankfort. It is indeed probable that the court 
of Vienna is not so oblivious-as it seems to the fact that 
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Hungary and Venetia are amongst its provinces. But, 
pushed on by its own subjects and dragged forward by 
Prussia, its policy has not an eutirely voluntary character, 
So far as the pressure exercised by the people upon the 
governments is concerned, there is no reason to believe in 
any diminution of the patriotic fervour which has 
seized upon the Teutonic mind. The Germans are 
unanimously of opinion that Austria and Prussia are 
guilty of something like treason to the Fatherland, 
in still paying respect to the terms of the 
Treaty of 1852. They are not satisfied with an occupation 
of Slesvig which is carried out by these states in their 
capacity of Great Powers, which supersedes, instead of 
enforcing Federal action, and is avowedly limited in its 
objects to the withdrawal of the Constitution of November, 
According to a Vienna journal, a compromise has indeed 
been agreed upon, the material stipulation of which is an 
undertaking on the part of Austria and Prussia to accom- 
plish the occupation of Slesvig in an exclusively Federal 
sense, and in permanent agreement with the Diet; and 
moreover to accept no basis of negotiations without the 
formal assent of the Confederation. We cannot, however, 
believe that such an arrangement has been come to, because 
it would in effect practically subordinate both Austria and 
Prussia to the Diet—the very thing against which both 
M.von Bismarck and Count Rechberg have recently protested 
most emphatically. It would also be inconsistent with 
the summons which the two powers have lately addressed 
to Denmark ; for, while that specifically requires the with- 
drawal of the constitution, the Diet would undoubtedly not 
be content with so limited a concession. Upon the whole, 
it is not probable that the peace of Europe has been exposed 
to the additional danger which would arise out of such a 
“compromise” as this. We have no doubt that Austria 
and Prussia still retain the power to stay the entrance of 
their troops into Slesvig on the terms they have them- 
selves prescribed, While that is the case, there still remains 
a possibility that even at the last moment they may listen 
to the counsels of common sense, justice, and moderation 
tendered to them by England. We should not, however, 
be justified, under present circumstances, in saying that we 
think there is much probability of their taking such a 
course, 

The Prussians have just received another lesson in consti- 
tutional politics from M. von Bismarck. Their diet has 
been prorogued by the prime minister in a speech which 
amounts to a carefully prepared indictment against the re- 
presentatives of the people. They have been guilty of all 
sorts of sins, both of omission and commission. Although 
the king was quite willing to make up all past quarrels and 
forget all past unpleasantness, on the simple condition that 
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they should abandon their views and accept his, they have 
obsiinately rejected so gracious an offer. Although his 
Majesty was good enough to pledge his royal word that the 
loan which he recently asked their sanction to raise should 
be applied “ to the protection of the rights and honour of 
the country,” they were so little confiding as actually to re- 
quire explanations as to the policy which these words indi- 
cated. And finally, they have endeavoured to subject the 
foreign policy of the government to unconstitutional coercion, 
Under these circumstances M. von Bismarck and his master 
have arrived at the conclusion that the conduct of the House 
of Representatives “can only act in a pernicious manner on 
the strengthening and development of our constitutional 
condition.” As the best mode, therefore, of promoting this 
said “strengthening and development,” his Majesty has dis- 
missed his Parliament, and will now proceed to collect and 
expend the taxes, and generally to govern the country at 
his own arbitrary will and pleasure. And yet a people who 
have now for some years submitted to this state of things at 





home are eager to go crusading on behalf of the liberties of | 


the German inhabitants of Slesvig ! 

The French legislative chamber has been occupied for 
two days with an animated and important debate upon the 
Mexican policy of the government. The three principal 
orators of the Opposition—Thiers, Berryer,andJ ules Favre 
in turns assailed that policy, indignantly denouncing the 
violation of international rights on which it is based, and 
predicting the most disastrous consequences from a con- 
tinued attempt to erect a transatlantic empire. They de- 
manded that Juarez should be treated as the de facto ruler 
of the country, and that as soon as possible France should 
negotiate with him a treaty, which might secure her just 
rights and permit the honourable withdrawal of her troops. 
The Emperor, however, clings to his favourite project witha 
tenacity which he rarely exhibits in the face of such universal 
disgust as this scheme excites in France. The talking 
ministers were instructed to declare in the most positive 
manner that it is impossible to treat with Juarez, or indeed 
with any one except an elect of universal suffrage. Con- 
sidering, that the French army occupies the merest patch 
of Mexican territory, this declaration might seem to 
involve an indefinite postponement of negotiations. But 
it is understood that the scruples which either Louis 
Napoleon or the Archduke Maximilian entertains on this 
head will be satisfied by a plebiscitum of that portion of the 
population which enjoys the advantage of voting under 
the enlightening influence of French bayonets. The 
result of this appeal to public opinion will be communicated 
to the authorities by a Mexican deputation, which is to 
arrive about March. And as no doubt seems to be enter- 
tained that the Mexicans will act in strict conformity to the 
advice they have received, it is already semi-officially 
announced that his Imperial Highness will leave for his 
future empire in the course of the spring. It is possible 
that, before he does so, he will sign some kind of treaty, by 
which France will obtain a paper compensation for her losses 
of men and money, and a paper security for the termination 
of her intervention in Mexico, But such an arrangement 
will deceive none but those who are willing to be deceived. 
If the Archduke ascends the throne under French protec- 
tion, the Emperor cannot desert him. No treaty stipulations 
will stay the inevitable drain which such a policy must 
entail upon the resources of the country. This will not be 
the last time the Opposition speakers will find in Mexico 
their most effective weapon of offeuce against the Imperial 
Government. It is still impossible to discover what advan- 
tage the Emperor hopes to gain which can at all recompense 
him for the unpopularity he has incurred, and is incurring, 
by this part of his policy. 





The military intelligence from America is not very 
important ; but it affords clear proof that the spirits 
of the Confederates are still unbroken, and that they 
are preparing vigorously for the spring campaign. General 
Stuart has made, with his cavalry, another of those 
remarkable expeditions which have so often annoyed and 
distressed the Federals. He has passed round General 
Meade’s army and reached Leesburg in their rear, with the 
view, as was supposed, of severing the Alexandria and 
Orange, or the Baltimore and Ohio Railway. In this 
object he may or may not be successful; but the attempt 
shows that General Lee is by no means reduced to a purely 
defensive attitude. It is probably a preliminary to some 
forward movement of the Confederate army. At the same 
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time, we are informed that General Longstreet’s army in 
Tennessee has been considerably strengthened, and now 
amounts to 34,000 imfamtry and 12,000 cavalry. From 
such a force, under such a leader, much may reasonably be 
expected. The fortune of war may favour the stronger 
battalions, but the Northern statesmen evidently reckoned 
without their host, when they lately declared so confidently 
that “the neck of the rebellion was broken.” : 

The Presidential election is apparently engrossing the 
principal share of attention in the North. It seems most 
likely that Mr. Lincoln will again be the Republican candi- 
date, and that he will receive the support of all who from 
various motives are anxious for the indefinite prolongation 
of the war. In that case he is almost certain of re-election, 
for the power of the Democratic party is for the present 
completely broken, nor have they as yet brought forward 
any candidate who stands the least chance of enlisting a 
considerable amount of popular support. In the mean time 
much scandal has been caused amongst a people not very 
punctilious on this score, by the discovery of extensive 
corruption in the New York Custom-house, the Navy-yard 
at Brooklyn, and the Treasury department of Washington. 
Scores of people of the highest respectability and holding 
the most responsible positions, are said to have acted as if 
they thought it neither a sin nor a shame to cheat the 
Government. Amongst those most pointedly alluded to 
as a participator in peculation is General Butler. But 
although no one doubts that the most serious malversa- 
tion has taken place in the public departments, part 
spirit has proved too powerful for public morality. The 
Republican members of the House of Representative voted 
eit MASSE against an inquiry into the truth of allegations 
which are repeated day by day in almost every newspaper. 
And it may therefore now be taken as an accepted maxim 
in American political life, that the plunder of the nation is 
to be connived.at if it is inconvenient to the faction in 
power that the plunderers should be discovered and 
punished, 

The Polish insurrection still drags on a lingering existence. 
It is impossible to regard without the most vivid sympathy 
the despairing efforts of a gallant people; but it is unfor- 
tunately equally impossible to indulge the faintest hope of 
their success. No stronger proof can, however, be afforded 
of the tenacity of national life in Poland than the fact that 
although every expectation of foreign assistance must have 
been long since abandoned, numerous corps of insurgents 
are still on foot, and dispute the ground inch by inch with 
the overwhelming force dispatched against them. We have, 
unfortunately, no reliable intelligence ; but from the scamty 
telegrams which reach us, if would appear that there are 
still a considerable number of patriots under arms im dif- 
ferent parts of the country. But their occasional successes, 
even if they are not exaggerated, can produce no permanent 
result. They do but defer an inevitable submission. While, 
however, we confess that further resistance seems t® Us @ 
useless waste of life, we cannot protest too emphatically 
against an order which is said to have been issued by 
Greneral Berg. Ifit be true that he has direeted thatevery 
insurgent taken in arms shall be shot, he has committed an 
outrage against humanity for which no sort of justifitation 
can be offered. The Poles may be technically traitors, but 
they are substantially engaged in a civil war. A decent 
respect for European opinion should have taught the Czar 
and his generals that it is desirable to treat them rather as 
enemies than as revolted subjects. A wholesale massacre of 
prisoners is not the way to reconcile Europe to a wrong 
which it feels deeply, although it may be powerless to re- 
dress it. A day may still come in which the atrocities com- 
mitted by Russia in the suppression of this rebellion will 
rise up in judgment against her. It is foolish to heighten 
needlessly the general indignation which her sway im Poland 
excites, 








PARTURIUNT MONTES. 

For two months the country has been waiting to hear from 
Mr. Bright an exposition of the principles of political economy 
At last he has spoken out before a monster meeting at But 
mingham, who are as likely to be judges of the question of 
subdivision of land, as they are of the philosophy of Confucius. 
In order to set their minds at rest upon the matter, their 
orator ended by announcing to them in glowing language that 
his theories were the Jaws of God, though not given “amid 
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the thunders of Sinai to the world.” We are familiar with the 
rhetorical artifice. There is a certain fervid school in more 
subjects and sciences than one which drowns discussion, in 
out from the housetops that divine and sacred name. 
The trick so effectively applied by Mr. Ruskin, when he talks 
of trees, Mr. Bright borrows when he comes to deal with cot- 
tages and peasant proprietors, in the expectation possibly that 
sensible men will look less keenly into political fallacies, which 
are propounded with an air of religious exaltation. Mr. Bright 
shows his own weakness by thus trampling over ground with 
which scientific reasoners are not unacquainted, in all the fury 
of a fanatic crusader. The questions of entail and primo- 
geniture are not new ones. A great deal has been said upon 
them both on one side and the other. Mr. Bright may imagine 
that the whole controversy is an untrodden and virgin land of 
which he is the first discoverer; but this is not the case; and 
if he were a reasonable being a little reflection might lead him 
to see that he has not thrown the faintest additional light 
upon any point connected with it. 


shouting 


Raising the Reform-breeze at Birmingham by dwelling 
exclusively on the wrongs and miseries of Somersetshire, 
betrays the fact that there must be but a thin crop of 


grievances in the locality of Birmingham itself. For some 
years, in spite of all Mr. Bright’s efforts, the large towns have 
taken very quietly the tyranny of the aristocracy and the 
wrongs of the lower orders. Mr. Bright has at last hit upon 
the plan of firing Birmingham by the recital of other people’s 
The peasants of the large estates throughout 
England are led across the stage, clanking their fetters as they 
go. ‘This ingenuous device has brought with it a punishment 
Mr. Bright is at last asked to prescribe himself 
for the maladies his imagination paints so vividly. After a 
little cogitation he has done so; and discover, to our 
amusement, that his recipe is not so new, nor so 
thoroughly certain to succeed. 

His proposals are three in number: the first advocates an 
abolition of the law of primogeniture ; the second, an alteration 
in the law of entail; and the third, a simplification of the law 
of transfer, which latter he describes as so complicated that 
Solomon himself would be puzzled by it. Popular orators may 
well take warning by the fate of the member for Birmingham, 
who begins by stumbling on the very threshold of his legal 
studies. So far from being complicated, the law of transfer is 
simple enough. It has been simplified—apparently without 
Mr. Bright’s knowledge—by the very Parliament he abuses. 
If it can be simplified farther still, Mr. Bright may depend 
upon it he has only to propose a good scheme, and he will be 
eagerly listened to by the tyrants of landowners themselves. 
While Mr. Bright has been buzzing, the truth is that studious 
and leoune d men have been working; and when he has done 
buzzing, they would be glad of any serious suggestion he has 
to make. As yet he has made none. To Mr. Bright the 
simplification of the law owes nothing hitherto, and, we strongly 
suspect, will owe little hereafter. 

We next come to the topic of Primogeniture, which Mr. 
Bright supposes to be a mere relic of the feudal ages. That 
the principle may as far as England is concerned have been 
nursed by feudalism is certain—but feudalism has very little 
now to say to it. It has become a pure matter of political 
economy, which has been the subject of earnest discussion 
among the most erudite thinkers of the century. Like the law 
of entail, it hangs upon the still larger question,—what would be 
the effect of the indefinite sub-division of landed property. It 
is with this idea we shall to-day deal, leaving Mr. Bright’s vague 
ideas about entails, wills, and settlements for another occasion. 

Mr. Bright tells us with a crow of triumph that he was right 
about free-trade. Therefore he is to be taken to be right now. 
Negatur conelusio. On the question of free-trade he happened 
to take the side of the political economists. But, unhappily 
for his argument, political economists, with a few exceptions, 
are against him here; and we prefer to believe in the good 
Sense of political economists rather than in the divine afflatus 
of Mr. Bright. Mr. Bright indeed quotes America. We shall 
presently deal with his American quotation, but it is sufficient 
for us to answer him by pointing to France. The subdivision 
of land in France is older than the First Revolution; and the 
story of its failure is older than the revolution too. French 
agriculture during the present century has been behind the 
agriculture of Europe generally ; and the condition of the 
French peasant proprietors is confessedly lamentable in the 
extreme. The law of equal distribution of land, says De 
Tocqueville, strikes at the root of landed property, and rapidly 
disperses families and fortunes. “ It overthrows in its course 
the walls of our dwellings aud the landmarks of our . fields.” 
There are writers, doubtless, who adopt Mr. Bright’s view, but 
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there is a steadily growing tendency both in England and 
abroad among scientific men to repudiate them altocether. 

[t is, indeed, almost a maxim in political economy that the 
agriculture of a country prospers in proportion to the capital 
and skill of the actual cultivators of the soil. Now small 
farms, in countries where land is very limited in mentigs 
nec cessarily bear smaller profits proportionately to large ones 
There is, and there must be, a waste of capital, which increases 
with each subdivision of the soil. The means of scientific 
cultivation become less. The farmers of the land become a 
poorer and therefore a less enterprising The work is 
done worse kecause it is done by impoverished and unskilfal 
owners. In this respect land is on a footing with any other 
commodity. Improvements in any branch of manufacture 
depend considerably on the employment of capital in large 
quantities. This truth is, indeed, involved in the similar 
principle of the division of labour. It is the great manu- 
fucturers who thrive most, and the principle which holds good 
in cotton holds good (with certain modifications: in corn. A 
Scotch proprietor of some experience told Mr. M‘Culloch some 
years back that even in Scotland it was the rarest thing 
imaginable to find a small farm of from twenty to fifty acres 
that would not be a disgrace to the cultivators of a century 
ago. That there are and have been political economists who 
differ from these views is true. On the whole, the better 
opinion seems to be entirely against the subdivision of land 
for the sake not, as Mr. Bright supposes, of a bloated 
aristocracy, but of agriculture and the poorer classes them- 
selves. 

That Mr. Bright, at all events, has studied the subject, but 
most superficially, is shown by his ridiculous reference to 
Jefferson and to American law. First and foremost, America, 
as we shall see, is not a case at all in point; and secondly, the 
American law is not what he As to America, 
indeed, the entire question is different. ‘The facility of removal 
and re-settlement in that vast continent is such that land 


class. 


supposes, 


there is not what land is here in a crowded and densely- 
peopled country. Individual farmers and peasants have out- 
lets in America which they have not here. Instead of 


remaining at home to divide their fathers’ property, the 
children of the farmer sell their shares to their eldest brother, 
or abandon them altogether, in order to move westwards and 
enjoy a larger and undivided territory elsewhere. The influence 
of the Jaw is thus altogether nullified by the circumstances of a 
growing and enormous empire. To answer the first part of 
Mr. Bright’s speech, we have then but to turn to the latter 
part of it. Why is it that the system in America does not 
injure American agriculture? For the very reason—though 
the inference escapes Mr. Bright—that farms in the Western 
territories are to be had from the United States for the asking. 
If Mr. Bright had read the ordinary text-books, he would 
discover that his American illustration has been very sum- 
marily dealt with as far back as twenty years ago. He 
probably will not consent to hear M‘Culloch; but we quote 
that author for the benefit of others, who do care to hear him 
and who will be amused to find that Mr. Bright's oration 
positively contains its own answer. 

‘‘Tt is therefore to no purpose to contend that becan*e the com- 
pulsory system bas hitherto been comparatively innocuons in America, 
it must also be innocuous in Europe. Great practical questions of 
State policy are not to be settled by this kind of logica) pedautry. 
When America is as densely peopled as France, the practice of com- 
pulsory partition, shou'd it exist so long, will be as ruinous im the 
former as in the latter.” 


But if M‘Culloch is not to Mr. Bright's taste, and if he 
repudiates Englishmen as prejudiced, we will give him an 
American authority which few will dare to dispute. Mr, 
Bright, with the hot haste of a popular orator, clamours for 
American institutions, without considering the difference 
between America and England. Not so Chancellor Kent, 
one of the brightest ornaments of American jurisprudence, 
who stands unsurpassed both as a theoretical and a practical 
jurist. What says he as to American law of inheritance ? 

«There are very great evils, undeubtedly, in the subdivision of 
estates, when it is carried to extremes, and property is divided into 
portions pot large enough for the comfortable support of a family. 
The policy of the measure will depend upon circumstances, and is to 
be considered with reference to the state of society, the genius of the 
Government, the character of the people, the cultivated 
land, the eatent of territory, and the means and inducements to 
emigrate from one part of the country to the other. Without under- 
taking to form an opinion as to the policy of primogeniture under the 
monarchical governmeut, and crowded population of England, lveland, 
and France, it would be very unfounded to suppose that the evils of 
the equal partition of estates bave been seriouely felt in the United 
States ... The extraordinary extent of our unsettled territories, the 
abuadance of uncultiva‘ed land in the market, and the constant stream 
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of emigration from the Atlantic to the interior States, operates suffi- 
ciently to keep paternal inheritances unbroken.’’—Kent, Comm., 
vol. iv. (Ed. 1854). 

We confess that Chancellor Kent on the subject of American 
tenure of land seems to us equal in weight to Mr. Bright. But, 
finally, Mr. Bright seems not to be aware of the custom that 
prevails throughout a large part of the American empire, which 
considerably reduces the value of his illustration, even were 1t 
not altogether damned by the considerations and the authority 
to which we have referred. In Maryland, in Connecticut, in 
Pennsylvania, and, we believe, in other States as weil, there is 
a provision which prevents the abolition of primogeniture from 
effecting any extreme subdivision of landed property. The 
eldest son is by some of these legislatures permitted, on his 
father’s death, to elect to take the whole estate on paying to 
the other heirs a pecuniary equivalent. If he refuses, the same 
privilege is allowed to the other sons successively. Many 
States, no doubt, do not even require this enactment. That 
it exists in those where absence of primogeniture, from 
the circumstances of the case, might lead to over-division, 
is sufficient to show how crude is Mr. Bright’s knowledge of 
a subject which has undergone a thorough and masterly 
examination by French, Italian, American, and English 
writers of the last twenty or thirty years. As yet Mr. Bright 
has done nothing but shout out a set of fallacies, which are 
hardly held by the able men themselves who have written 
aga‘nst primogeniture. If Mr. Bright had hit upon the topic 
of Belgian agriculture, we should have listened to him, in hopes 
of edification and instruction. He is simply ridiculous when 
he goes back to the exploded illustration of America. In any 
case, he is absurdly wrong if he thinks he is warring against 
the effete prejudices of large proprietors. He is fighting in 
the teeth of the calmest reasoners and best economists of 
England and of Europe. 





NEW SUBURBAN RESIDENTIAL RAILWAYS. 


THE want of new short metropolitan lines, suggested by the 
Times, to accommodate the residential season ticket traffic, 
has been echoed by thousands of suburban passengers. Rail- 
way engineers and contractors are turning their attention to 
the subject, and are satisfying themselves that the projects 
present no insuperable difficulties. A glance at a map of the 
metropolitan environs will show that, about equi-distant from 
“ach of the existing railways, a new and eligible line may be 
traced, which would give new value to the adjacent land, and 
open up healthful and convenient sites for suburban residences. 
There is no reason to suppose that parliamentary committees 
would throw out bills for short suburban lines, promoted not in 
any spirit of opposition to the great companies, but accommo- 
dating the traffic which they are too careless or too busy to 
look after. 

In this phase of expectation, while season-ticket holders are 
looking to the engineers, and the latter are sounding influential 
landholders and contractors, is it not worth the while of the 
railway companies having their termini in London to consider 
the subject anew? Is there a single metropolitan line in regard 
to which complaints are not rife of slow, infrequent, unpunctual 
morning and evening trains? Why should not railway directors 
take action while it is yet time? When the new lines are 
surveyed, and the Parliamentary notices are given, there will 
be plenty of clamour and action. The existing companies will 
then have no resource but a costly, and probably fruitless, 
opposition before committees of both Houses. Season-ticket 
holders on existing lines, or counsel for them, will relate the 
story of their griefs to the select committees. Why should not 
railway directors sit now as committees, invite representations, 
weigh remonstrances, and reorganize their traffic arrangements 
before it is too late? To save a train or two, morning and 
evening, they are perilling the interests entrusted to them. 
They are not only inviting rival companies into the field, but 
are themselves supplying evidence, in excess, of the insufficiency 
of existing suburban traffic accommodation. : 

As a single illustration is more convincing than a page ot 
general argument, let us take the case of the London and 
South-Western Railway. The Portsmouth up traffic comes upon 
the line at Woking, and here also it is joined by the Exeter 
and Salisbury traffic. These main lines are fed by a dozen 
branches, and the whole traffic comes upon the line, as we 
have stated, at Woking. The suburban residential traffic may 
be said to begin at this point. The Chertsey, Epsom, Thames 
Ditton, and Croydon branches, swell the stream, which is now 

so consideratle that it demands an independent outlet. A little 
below Vauxhall, however, the whole of the Reading, Windsor, 
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Richmond, Kew, Putney, and Wandsworth up traffic, is poured 
upon the line. This traffic, like the other, is vast enough to 
require a separate terminus. But the two mighty streams 
converge a mile or two from Waterloo Station, and choke u 
the main line so as to cause endless delays and infinite 
vexation to the passengers, who are cooped up in the morning 
trains awaiting their turn to approach the arrival platform, 
The trains crawl along because the engines are often over- 
weighted and inadequate to their work. A light and punctual 
train is delayed until its unpunctual predecessor can unload 
and retire from the scene. ‘Then comes that provoking and 
tedious halt over Westminster-road while the tickets are 
collected. And thus, a journey that might be cheerfully and 
pleasantly performed, let us say in twenty minutes, is made to 
occupy five-and-thirty minutes or an hour. The passengers 
reach Waterloo Station at a fever-heat of impatience and 
irritation; and would be tempted to give up their pleasant 
residences at Richmond, Kew, and Wimbledon, if they did not 
persuade themselves that a ray of common sense must, ere 
long, penetrate the board-room, and lead to a reform of the 
traffic arrangements. 

It may be thought that we have proved a little too much, 
and that we have absolved the directors of the South-Western 
from blame, by showing the physical impossibility of working 
the line with the restricted space at their disposal. But if they 
have not “room and verge enough,” who is to blame? Can 
no use be made of the large, unoccupied vacant space of land 
opening upon the line a hundred yards from the Waterloo 
Station, and abutting to the north on the York-road? Have 
the directors represented to the shareholders the absolute 
necessity of doubling their present rails from Vauxhall, and 
enlarging still further their terminus at Waterloo? Have they 
asked Parliament in vain for powers to provide the necessary 
accommodation for their increasing passenger traffic? No; 
they sit down in hopeless inaction. They hear the wail set up 
from delayed and becalmed trains. They are adjured, cautioned, 
threatened; but entreat’e:, warnings, and menaces are alike 
thrown to the winds. We all know that when one or two short 
residential lines a little to the north and south of their territory 
are got up, the directors of the London and South-Western 
will lash themselves into a frenzy of energy and indignation. 
Why not be wise before the event ? ‘The suburban passengers 
on this line during the last year or two have been wonderfully 
patient and long-suffering. Why should the first and only 
dawn of relief beam upon them in the guise of opposition lines 
and new companies ? 

The Asses’ Bridge of the London and South-Western is the 
loop line to Kew and Hounslow. ‘The resident in the neigh- 
bourhood of such stations wants a direct line to London— 
nearly due east, we will say. But the locomotive in charge of 
him tacks towards the north, then turns its chimney nearly 
due south, and only enters the “straight running ” at Barnes. 
The Surbiton resident enters his carriage at 9.44, and runs to 
Waterloo without a stop in 26 minutes. The Hounslow City 
man embarks at 9.37. He stops to take up passengers at 
three stations on the loop line, and four stations on the main 
line, besides the inevitable halt at the ticket-collecting plat- 
form between Vauxhall and Waterloo. He arrives at Waterloo 
at 10.17, having been 40 minutes under weigh. Long and 
tedious as such a journey must be at the best, the promise 
held out by the time-bill is, we learn, seldom or never kept. 

And now, having indicated the grievance, let us point out to 
the men of projects, the young engineers, and the much- 
enduring inhabitants, how the short residential line supplies 
the remedy, and opens up a new district to railway enterprise. 
If the reader will take up a map of the South-Western line, he 
will find Brentford and Kew in the centre of the territory 
lying between the two parallel lines of the Great Western atid 
South-Western Railways. This mid-district is picturesque 
and beautiful. A direct line to Kew would be a great boon to 
the holiday visitors of the Botanic Gardens, and, if it were 
continued on to Windsor, would not yield in attraetiveness 
to any suburban metropolitan line. Here would be a short 
residential railway with one place of favourite summer resort 
about midway and another for its terminus. The amount of the 
traffic of such a line would by no means begthe measure of 
the loss of the South-Western. <A residentiaBJine brings its 
own traffic. Wherever the season-ticket hold rents a house 
and settles, tradesmen and dependents gather round him, 
lines of new streets are laid out, a goods and parcels traffic is 
developed, and the company’s prosperity increases by a natural 
and steady law of progress. 

The difficulty in the way of new short lines of residential 
traffic may be thought to be the immense cost of @ metropolitan 
station. Every such railway company must give up the idea 
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of running over lines already choked with traffic. They must 
yun frequent trains, stopping at alternate stations, and they 
must have easy access to the Uity. The Metropolitan Railway 
has shown that tunnelling is much cheaper than buying land 
and pulling down houses at a million sterling per acre. Mr. 
Fowler’s outer and inner Main Circles may also facilitate the 
construction of short residential lines, by increasing the 
number of metropolitan stations, and intercepting and dis- 
tributing the passenger traffic. 

The leading journal has done good service to the railway 
proprietary by reminding railway directors that half a million 
of men daily come in by omnibus and rail from the environs 
of London to keep business hours in the metropolis. “ It 
marks an epoch in the habits of our people, it discovers a new 
want scarcely known to the last generation, and it indicates a 
mine of wealth as yet- very imperfectly worked by the railway 
companies. Where there are trains every quarter of an hour, 
villages of villas and little towns of cottages lightly cover the 
landscape. Where the trains are numerous in the morning, 
with a late train at night for the playgoers and the London 
diners-out and the late workers, the larger houses rise, and the 
railway residential revenue increases.” The South-Western is 
justly stigmatized by the T'imes as “niggard of conveniences,” 
and as heedless of “ the finest opportunities of converting some 
forty miles of valueless line into a highly-paying district.” 


* None of the traflic-masters have studied the habits of the fish it is 
their business to catch. Any traffic-master who considered the 
matter for a moment must know that the great London deliveries 
of suburban residents ought to be at 8 45, 945, and 1045. The junior 
clerk, the junior partner in the retail business, and all the active, 
youthful, and subordinate little wheels of London commerce begin to 
revolve exactly at nine—not a moment later, for punctuality is the 
soul of business. ‘The junior partners, managing clerks, and people of 
second-rate authority, arrive with equal exactitude at ten. The mag- 
nates, when the letters are opened and docketed, the orders registered, 
the Stock Exchange open, and the world well aired, come in, to the 
moment, at eleven. All the world of London knows this, and every 
one acts upon it except the traffic-masters. In stupid indifference to 
the wants of their customers and the pockets of their shareholders, 
they not only make their lines inconvenient for residential purposes, 
but they circumscribe the area available for habitations, and make the 
available places crowded and uncomfortable. 

* All the new London projects can be for no other purpose than to 
catch the morning and evening residential traffic. The occasional 
traveller, encumbered by his luggage, must take his cab to his resting- 
place at all events. It is the habitual, unladen, daily customer who 
wants to be set down within five or ten minutes of his shop, or his 
counting-house, or his office. It is fur this custom the fight is to be 
made. But the fight should be made not only in the London streets, 
but in the country. The customers will grow up upon the lines that 
have the most frequent trains and the most liberal system of yearly 
tickets. There can beeno doubt that the most paying thing at this 
moment would be a series of short residential lines, restricted 
to residential traffic, going twenty-five miles into the country round 
London, but converging into two or three lines near London, and with 
trains every quarter of an hour. If the shareholders of the present 
lines would epur their directors, and the directors would 
take the traffic-masters rather energetically by the collar and 
shake them into a consciousness of the present state of the wants of 
the metropolis, a great deal might be done without costly Parlia- 
mentary contests or pulling down London.” 


—_—_—_———— —— —— — 





THE NEW ADMIRALTY GUN. 


Tz battle of the guns has lately assumed a new phase, 
which may be called the battle of the shot. This seems at 
first to double the confusion, but when it comes to be rightly 
understood it will, we believe, be found to afford a clue through 
which we shall reach a better understanding of the whole 
question of modern artillery. Hitherto each gun has generally 
been tried with its own special ammunition—the smooth-bores 
with spherical cast-iron shot, the Armstrongs with conical 
cast-iron shot, the Whitworths with flat-headed steel shot. It 
has consequently been impossible for any one to say with 
confidence how far the results effected by each were attri- 
butable to the peculiarities of the gun or to those of the 
projectile. But there is no necessity which compels the use of 
only the one description of projectile in each gun. A smooth- 
bore can, indeed, use only spherical shot, but the material 
of the shot may be either cast-iron, wrought iron, or 
steel. The Armstrong can use shot either spherical, conical, 
or flat-headed, and of any material. ‘The Whitworth is more 
restricted in shape, it cannot use spherical shot, but it can use 
shot elongated to any degree, and either conical or flat-headed. 
Now it is obvious that to enable us usefully to compare the 
performance of the guns we must use in each ammunition of 
the same material, and, as far as possible, of the same shape. 
"his has lately, to some extent, been done with very remark- 
able results. The Armstrongs have been tried with flat-headed 




















steel shot on the Whitworth principle, and have given results 
very much nearer to those of the Whitworth than they achieved 
with their old form of shot. Into this branch of the com- 
parison we do not, however, mean at present to enter. Rival 
Armstrong and Whitworth guns are in course of prepara- 
tion for competitive trial, and we had better suspend our 
judgment until the trial gives us data for it. But even the 
antiquated smooth-bore has been in some degree resuscitated 
urfder the modern application of steel to form its projectiles. 
A 100-pounder smooth-bore (9 inches diameter) has been tried 
at Portsmouth, with spherical steel shot, against the plates of 
our crack makers, and has smashed holes right through them. 
Through one of the holes thus made it is reported that a 
boat’s crew was able to enter the ship. Acting on such 
experiments the Admiralty have ordered a small supply of guns 
of this character for trial on actual service. For this pro- 
cedure they have been fiercely attacked by the partizans of 
rifled guns, especially those of the Whitworth faction. We 
think, however, they are in the right to the limited extent to 
which they have yet gone in the present stage of the question; 

and as this is a predicament in which we have not often 

to congratulate our authorities on finding themselves, our 

reacers may be interested in reviewing the arguments adduced 

pro and con in the question of the new smooth-bores with their 

steel shot. 

The actual arguments of the advocates of rifled guns (not 
counting as arguments the merely puerile assertions about 
retrogression) resolve themselves into these: In the first place, 
there is the admitted superiority of rifled guns in accuracy ; 
in the second place, the elongated, flat-headed form is alleged 
to retain its velocity, and consequently its effective power, to a 
much greater range; in the third place, it is asserted to possess 
at every range a much greater penetrative power than spherical 
shot. Now, it must be admitted that all these claims on behalf 
of the rifled projectile are founded in truth. But the error lies 
in regarding them as conclusive. Great accuracy and great 
effective range are most valuable qualities. But they are 
valuable only at a distance, and at close quarters they are 
immaterial. So, also, great penetrative power is most desirable, 
and, indeed, essential; but if one gun has simply enough, it is 
not inferior to another which has more than enough. And 
there is something more than the mere fact of penetration 
which is requisite. ‘The penetration, to be effective, must be 


irremediable. A small, clean, easily-plugged hole signifies 
little. A large, ragged rent or chasm is fatal. Hence it is 


idle to talk about power of penetration unless the character of 
the penetration is taken into consideration. 

Now, the character of the penetration made by the long 
rifled bolt is that of a clean drilled hole. It is, moreover, of 
small character compared to the nominal size of the gun; for 
it is the length of the projectile which makes up its weight, 
and which thus enables a comparatively small gun to perform 
astonishing work. Thus, the Whitworth 120-pounder is only 
7 inches in diameter, or the calibre of a 48-pounder. Its bolt 
makes in an armour plate a clean circular hole, as if drilled, 
of 8 inches diameter. It will do this at any range up to 
800 yards, probably further. And even a smaller Whitworth 
gun will do the same on our ordinary plates. But then the 
practical sailor answers, that he cares very little for such a 
hole, whether made at long or short range. It will not sink 
his ship nor make him strike his flag; he knows of half a 
dozen devices for rendering it quite innocuous. It is true that 
it may be made by a shell as well as a solid shot, and this is a 
more serious matter. But, as we have before now explained, 
the Whitworth shells as yet constructed have contained only a 
very small bursting charge of powder, and there is reason to 
think that the bursting of a small steel shell will be of less 
consequence than the explosion of the old cast-iron shell. 

On the other hand, the diametér of the shot, when of a 
spherical form, is of course much greater than that of the 
elongated rifled shot of corresponding weight. The hole which 
it makes is not only larger, but it is ragged and riven—scarcely 
capable of being plugged. It is quite true that it will make 
no hole at all at long range. But it does make a hole at short 
ranges, as the Portsmouth experiments have amply proved. 
And naval battles are, after all; fought at close-quarters. For 
chase-guns, for guns to batter forts or to shell troops on shore, 
the long range which rifling gives is evidently most desirable. 
But, for the actual work of a sea-fight—such as Drake and 
Nelson fought, and such as, if ever we fight again, we shall 
assuredly fight in the old fashion, yard-arm to yard-arm, ready 
to finish the work with boarders—it is clear that the gun of 
largest calibre, which is just powerful enough to do its work of 
penetration, is the preferable. And such a gun, in the nature 
of things, must probably be a smooth-bore. A smooth-bore, 
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using turned steel shot, fitting with as little windage as a rifled 
projectile, must inevitably have the highest initial velocity, 
because the shot is not retarded by the resistance of the rifling, 
and because the form admits of the largest charge of powder 
acting effectively on the propulsion of the shot. And so much 
depends on velocity, that this will probably always give 
spherical shot at short ranges suificient power of penetration ; 
while, if it has but this quality, it must as certainly be the 
most serious in its effect. 

It has been asserted that the Portsmouth experiments are 
insufficient to establish the fact of the power of the steel 
spherical shot to pierce armoured ships, because the plates 
were only bolted on the side of an old hulk, without the teak 
backing and inner skin of the Warrior. We readily admit 
that the experiments are not conclusive, and that further 
trials may modify the present results; but those who have 
used this arenment have forgotten that the vessels to which 
the new guns will be opposed are not Warriors, but much more 
closely resemble the plated hulk in Portsmouth harbour. ‘The 
Gloire, and the majority of her sisters, have not the teak back- 
ing and inner skin of the Warrior. We shall gain much if we 
obtain a gun which has power to disable the existing foreign 
ironclads, even though it should prove unequal to cope with 
vessels which may hereafter be built ; and to this extent, there- 
fore, we think that the new armament which the Admiralty is 
providing for our own vessels is a prudent and proper one. 

Whether improvements in the manufacture of rifled guns 
may ultimately supersede smooth-bores for all purposes, we 
shall not venture to predict. Meanwhile, however, a little less 
dogmatism and a little more fairness on the part of those who 
undertake to instruct the public on the present power and 
future capacity of artillery, would certainly be becoming, and 
would probably save them from some blunders. An inspection 
of the experiments at Shoeburyness will convey little instruc- 
tion where there is fundamental ignorance of scientific prin- 
ciples and of the practical exigencies of war; nor, on the other 
hand, will any knowledge or zeal prevent fatal error, if preju- 
dice is allowed to distort facts and supersede reason. Those 
who vaunt the Whitworth gun and rifling as superior for 
every purpose to any possible smooth-bore, ought in fairness to 
state at the same time that no Whitworth gun as yet tried in 
this country has stood for more than a few rounds when above 
the diameter of 5 inches, and mdeed has been but of short life 
even when of much smaller calibre; while in damage inflicted 
by the shot upon a target, at short range, the largest Whit- 
worth has been surpassed by the Horsfall 13-inch smooth-bore, 
and by the Armstrong gun of the same calibre, firing either 
spherical or elongated shot. Those, too, who assert as matter 
of principle that the spherical form is inferior to the flat-headed 
for the purposes of penetration, ought to be aware that experi- 
ments by the best authorities have proved that a round-headed 
punch has an advantage im penetrative power over a square- 
headed one to an average extent of 8} per cent. Those, again, 
who decry the system of “ built-up ” wrought-iron guns, should 
remember that every one, including Sir W. Armstrong, admits 
the superiority of steel, if it could be had of sufficient size ; but 
that no English maker has yet succeeded in supplying it in 
masses large enough to form a 9-inch gun. So the Admiralty, 
desirmg to have for immediate service the most powerful gun 
which we can at present construct for the purpose of fighting 
at close quarters, has of necessity adopted for the present the 
%-inch smooth-bore wrought-iron gun, “ built up ” im coils, and 
firing steel shot ; and we think all impartial persons will con- 
gratulate the country on our ships being in part armed with 
weapons proved to be capable of such good service. When 
any one gives us a better weapon, we shall be only too glad to 
accept 16. 
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THE ROMANCE OF RIDING. 


Wuen the gallant Irish officer in Mr. Thackeray’s story, 
mounted on his famous horse Bugaboo, clears the Emperor 
Napoleon, plumes and all, and rides away with the entire 
French army at his back, everybody knows that it is what 
every bold son of Erin who has ridden to the tail of the 
hounds in Galway ought to be prepared to do. Ireland in 
some things undergoes a change. “ Rint,” potatoes, and 
“repale” fluctuate terribly from month to month. Either 
duclling is going out of fashion, or Irish captains are growing 
more indifferent to the excitement of pistol exercise. The 
finest peasantry in the world, as years advance, acquiesce with 
less violence to their higher nature in the payment of their 
reut, and insensibly accustom themselves to do without shil- 
lelagh-play at the cost of one another's heads. A. sensible 
decline seems to steal even over the O’Donoghue and his brigade 
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themselves; and landlords and gaugers, provided they are 
popular in their county, may walk about till dusk without fear 
of being shot from behind a hedge. There is, however, one 
sport still kept up in the old country with unabated vigour, 
even if landlord-shooting and monster meetings pass away, 
Irish riding survives in all its glory, and the Galway fences 
never grow less. ‘The tale this week brought to us from the 
other side of the Irish Channel proves that the age of Harry 
Lorriquer and Tom Burke is not gone by. Irish ladies are 
still as beautiful, Irish gentlemen still as susceptible and stil] 
as gallant; and Fortune—as she does in Mr. Lever’s stories— 
still befriends the brave who ride in at the death, with the 
favours and the good wishes of the fair. 

Dating from the first days when chivalry came in, the horse 
has become positively essential toromance. Originally he may 
have served his master in war, and given him a knightly advan- 
tage, both for offence and for defence, over the baser born. Ever 
since that period the noble animal has been of as much use to 
his rider in the drawing-room as in the field. The god of love 
ought, indeed, to be as fond of horseflesh as the god of war, for 
he employs it as effectively. In Ireland especially, the cavalier 
who is not mounted has only the ghost of a chance. A lover 
can hardly be called a lover at all of whom it cannot be said 
both that he loves and that he rides away. Some of us may 
have seen a novel recently published, and dedicated to Lord 
Stamford, in which all the best foxhunters are virtuous and 
amiable, while the villain of the piece is a nobleman who detests 
foxes and only preserves pheasants. ‘The writer of this moral 
work has evidently a clear insight into a woman’s heart. The 
sensation novelists themselves never will succeed with a 
discerning female public until they take up the horse as 
a study, and learn the almost providential way in which 
he is adapted to works of fiction. The Persians, as 
ancient writers inform us, used to teach their sons to 
ride, to pay their debts, and to tell the truth. The hero of 
romance will not be unsuccessful in attracting the interest 
and enthusiasm of one half of the human race, if he con- 
fines himself to the practice of the first virtue by itself. For 
purposes of wooing it is far the most important of the three, 
In these days, he who has no financial liabilities is not always 
the most fervent suitor; while, in love-sieges, the man who 
always tells the bare truth is positively lost. If we wished to 
carry a gentleman of moderate fortune and ordinary rank 
through three volumes, so that he should never lose the good- 
will of the boudoirs and drawing-rooms of London, we could 
desire for him no better recipe than a good horse and plenty of 
it. Mr. Antony Trollope should take warning by the hint, 
Johnny Eames may save the whole House of Peers from 
infuriated bulls in vain. A good deal has been effected before 
now with bulls, but not nearly so much as may be done with 
one judicious horse. If Johnny Eames wishes to have the 
faintest chance of standing well with his fair heroine, his only 
way will be to buy a hunter at Tattersalls, and to turn into one 
of the crack riders of the age. 

The hero of the Cork anecdote to which we refer was not, 
it seems, unacquainted with this mysterious virtue of the horse, 
viewed as an instrument of love-making; or slow to take 
advantage of his observation of feminine character. Your true 
Iairy Prince knows how to win the true Fairy Princess—he 
must ride her down. The story is an instructive one, and may 
be of service to novelists at large. A lady— it is needless to 
add, of great beauty—was present, we are told, at a large ball 
given recently in Cork. A gentleman—who, if we are to 
credit the friendly historian, seems to be an Admirable Crichton, 
as remarkable for his scientific attainments as for his social 
and sportsmanlike genius—was at the Cork ball too. For the 
incident that befell the two we are indebted#to the Cork 
Examines. 

** In the course of the evening the gentleman, who had been but 3 
short time previously introduced to the lady, managed to monopolize 
her conversation so much as to excite some little annoyance among 
various other gentlemen present. Among these were two English 
officers, one of whom in the course of the evening made e.gemerk to 
the Irish gentleman, which, by implication, meant that heguemid nob 
be as successful in more manly contests. The Irish gentleman at once 
accepted the implied challenge, and said that if the lady would give 
him her bracelet to wear as a gage at the next day’s Hunt, whieh was 
to come off near Fermoy, he would undertake to come in at the finish 
before either of the two officers, and would then write a song to 
dedicated to the lady, and in her praise, which he would get set to 
music, and afterwards have sung before one of the largest audiences 
ever assembled in the Cork Theatre. The wager was at once accepted, 
£20 being the sum staked. The lady, with much spirit, gave ber 
bracelet, the hunt came off, the gentleman wore it, and rode ™ 
triumphantly at the head of the field. He afterwards did compos? 
the song, and got it set to music, and this was the pretty ballad which 
Mr. Bowler sang so charmingly after the opera. To secure the large 
house on that night, the patronage of the foxhunters of the south of 
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Treland was obtained by the gentleman who played such a prominent 
part in the transaction, and the highly successful result was to be 
< e 4 - . . bx fine d é ¥ s ’ ; 4 
found in the crammed condition of every part of the building. The 
next morning a letter was delivered to the hero of the adventure, 
containing & check for £20, from his rival, with whom he had made 
the bet, who thus acknowledged our countryman’s superiority as a 
: : , 99 J 

courtier, a cavalier, and a poet. 


These things only happen, perhaps, in all their glory in that 
isle which is ever glorious and ever green. The loan of the 
lady’s 1 the assemblage of fox-hunters at the Cork 
Theatre, and the song composed by the fortunate rider—which 
ig as warm and amatory as it well could be to be addressed 
with decorum to a young lady before a crowd—are Irish to 
the backbone. The wooing has hitherto been a 
public one; and young ladies will not complain of publicity 
who give ornaments to their ball-room acquaintance to be 
ridden for before the eyes of the Cork Hunt. The wooing 
having been public, the termination should be public also. We 
know when they met, and what the fortunate knight did to 
deserve the fair lady. We know from the song that was set to 
music for the Cork Theatre, how deep is his attachment. All 
that remains to complete the novel is a happy marriage—to 
be attended by the foxhunters of the south of Ireland, who 
may drink the bride’s health in bumpers, and give a “ view 
holloa ” as the travelling carriage dashes from the door. 


_ vracelet, 
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OLD MASTERS. 


Tue elder Mr. Shandy was always of opinion that there was 
a good deal in a name. It usually influenced, he held, the 
future life and conduct of its possessor either for better or for 
worse. A considerable portion of the anxieties of the Shandy 
family were caused by the accident that befell its heir at the 
moment of his baptism; and if Tristram had only been Tris- 
megistus, all might have been well. The curtain during the 
last week has risen upon a group of happy young artists, who 
all of them have the good fortune to possess a mine of 
untold wealth in the names of old masters. Once upon a time, 
as itis well known, handicrafts ran in families, and trades were 
ransmitted with trade names, like heir-looms, from father to 
son. It was in the halcyon days before Tailors began to spell 
their names with ay. Hosiers were not yet Hoziers—the Smiths 
knew not the Smythes, and the Bakers and the Drapers were 
still in humble life. It has naturally been always different in 
art, and to be born to the name of an old master is in itself, 
it would appear, a little fortune. A picture, after all, is but a 
picture. If it has got cows, atid boldly calls itself “a Cuyp,” a 
large number of the patrons of the profession are not likely to 
know whether the master who painted it is the Cuyp who is 
now in heaven, or the living Cuyp, who has a studio, let us say, 
in the Hammersmith-road. It is the same with pictures as 
with the celebrated sixteen-shilling trousers, the controversy 
about which rages in Bond-street even to the present hour. A 
courageous speculator might make his fortune by standing all 
the day close to the rival Bond-street sandwich-boards, and 
offering to tell the passers-by, for a fixed tariff, which are the 
original trousers, and which are the counterfeit. In like 
manner, Art could not subsist without connoisseurs. But for 
the assistance of the critics, half England would never know 
which is the veritable Collins, and which is the Collins who is 
at this moment a landscape-painter residing at Portsmouth. 
An auctioneer of the name of Barnes has been the humble 
means of introducing to the public this little group of younger 
masters. A simple-minded attorney from Chelmsford, with less 
than the usual acuteness of his profession, had been out in the 
picture-market, and, like Moses in the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” 
had come home with little better than a gross of green 
Spectacles. Dissatisfied with the “old masters ’” which he had 
picked up in Mr. Barnes’s auction-rooms, he brought an action 
against the honest Barnes to recover back his money, alleging, 
either rightly or wrongly, that he had been induced to purchase 
by fraud, and under the impression that the pictures in 
grees were the productions of the more famous masters. 
‘ir. Barnes, with admirable candour, repudiated the fraud, 
and produced the younger masters in the flesh, the fruits of 
whose genius the respective pictures were, in order that they 
might swear each of them to his own work. There was no 
Here was “Knell” as large as life, 


mistake about it. 
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ithout a doubt upon his own mind as to his own per- 
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hae less as to his-own genius. 

at ae propre Ep 90nd, looking forward to even 
steater immortality than las ever fallen to the name. There, 
too, was “ Moreland,” who, in spite of his future and his 
traditions, consents to sell his earlier productions at £5 apiece, 
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though the price is totally inadequate to the value. There 
also, might be seen ‘“ Meadows,’—whom, by a gentle 


pleasantry, Mr. Barnes, the auctioneer, consents to call “ the 
younger Meadows,”—-still greater than his years; and the 
Portsmouth “ Collins,” who produces effects equal to his 
prototype for even a less remuneration. All of them had 
painted the pictures named in the catalogue at their own 
studios, and all thought that the plaintiff had secured them 
very much under their real worth. Thejury had the advantage 
of hearing these eminent younger masters, as well as Mr. Barnes 
himself. They had also the advantage of hearing Mr. Edwin 
Barnes the younger, who keeps the “Blue Posts” in the 
Haymarket in the night, and attends to his father’s picture 
business in the day. With all these advantages, they still 
considered that the Chelmsford attorney had been victimized, 
and they dealt with his antagonist accordingly. 

The scene at the sale itself was one which none but a 
tolerably youthful Moses ought to have mistaken from the first. 
It is one familiar to Londoners, who are not unacquainted 
with the look of the many picture auction-rooms,—lit by gas in 
the middle of the day, and frequented through the afternoon 
by a rough-looking group of customers, all of whom seem to 
know one another and not to know anybody else. These are 
the haunts of the “eminent masters,” who are so eminent 
that nobody cares for them in their lifetime, and jho live, 
accordingly, entirely for posterity. Here lie perdu the wonder- 
ful sunsets which Claude never dreamed of, the yellow fruit- 
pieces that would deceive everybody but a gardener, and the 
sleeping Venuses that equal Titian in nudity and far surpass 
him in tone. By gaslight the plaintiff thought the pictures 
looked “ very well,” though he admitted he was not much of a 
judge of the fine arts. Before many hours had elapsed he 
found himself the rich possessor of several pig-pieces and other 
productions of “ Morris, Knell, Morland, Collins, and the 
younger Meadows.” When he reached home, some good- 
natured friend ruthlessly undeceived him, and extinguished, 
probably for ever, his taste for the fine arts. Some of the 
specimens were described as only “copies ””—a dubious name, 
and one that covers a large pictorial tract of country. Others 
were only too obviously originals. Mr. Gibson, the Chelmsford 
attorney had bought dearly his experience ; and he showed the 
first symptom of returning sanity in the prompt resolution he 
formed of betaking himself from Art to Law, and haling the 
plausible Mr. Barnes to a tribunal with whose workings 
attorneys are more conversant than they are with “old 
The whole proceeding is a practical satire upon the 
gullability of the picture-purchasing public. Horse-dealing 
has its secret histories and its unrevealed revelations. Picture- 
dealing is just as bad; and it thrives upon the same hidden 
frailties of human nature. Happy the man who early in his 
career makes up his mind boldly to confess his ignorance on 
subjects where even the wise themselves are often deceived, 
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masters. 


“MOST CONFIDENTIAL.” 


Caution ought to be unnecessary against the shallow cheat 
exposed by the Lord Mayor the other day ; but as there is much 
simplicity as well as knavery in the world, we will give the story 
as we find it in the Mansion House police report. Some months 
back a clergyman advertised in the 7'vmes for pupils. In August 
he received a letter, dated Constantinople, in which the writer, 
using the name of a major in the army, said he would be most 
happy to bring his three boys to England and place them with the 
advertiser, paying, as they were brothers, £280.a year. There 
was, however, a little preliminary difficulty to be got over, and it 
was this :—The writer and his family had just arrived from India 
overland, and on reaching Cairo had intended going on direct to 
Alexandria, and then taking the steamer for Southampton, when, 
unfortunately, the vicinity of the Holy Land presented a temptation 
which the family could not resist, and the writer, in defiance of his 
better judgment and the suggestions of a depleted purse, was forced 
by them to take them across the Syrian Desert to Jerusalem. 
This “ unforeseen detour” had for the moment exhausted his 
resources, and obliged him to halt at Constantinople till he could 
receive supplies from India. This could not be till the 1st of 
November, when he expected a remittance of £850. In the 
meantime he was anxious to bring his sons to England, that they 
might at once have the benefit of the advertiser's instructions ; 
and if he found they were happy and comfortable with him he 
promised to procure him three more Anglo-Indian boys, nephews 
of Sir Hugh Rose, Commander-in-Chief, who would presently be 
coming to England for their European education, and through 
whom the advertiser would “secure a powerful Anglo-Indian con- 
nection.” But the journey to England would cost the writer, for 
himself and sons, £80. Of this sum he only possessed half; and 
if the advertiser was anxious for the powerful Anglo-Indian edn- 
nection he must send him £40 immediately, or the writer would 
open negotiations elsewhere.” This letter was marked “ most 
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confidential.” and was signed with the name of a well-known 
military officer as that of the writer. . 

This was just the sort of trap into which Mr. Primrose or his 
son Moses would have fallen. Whether the advertiser was 
deceived by it doesnot appear. But some time after he received 
the letter he thought proper to change for a Greek word the two 
initial letters he had inserted in his earlier advertisements for appli- 
cants to addrss him by. This slight alteration produced a mar- 
vellous effect upon his Constantinople correspondent, who, sup- 
posing him to be a fresh advertiser, wrote to him on the 4th 
instant under a different name, dating from ‘ Hotel de la Reine 
d’Angleterre, 4 Pesth, Hungary,” and describing himself as the 
brother of an old Irish member of Parliament. The handwriting 
of this letter was precisely the same as that of the former, and the 
desire of visiting the Holy Land was again the cause of his tempo- 
rary embarrassment. It had cost him £500, and he could not until 
March receive from India an expected remittance of £750. Once 
more the “ powerful Anglo-Indian connection” was brought into 
play, though this time it was through the nephews of Sir Bartle 
Frere, Governor of Bombay, that it was to come. ‘Then followed 
the request for a Bank of England note for £40 or £50, and the 
threat that if it was not forthcoming the writer would be reluc- 
tantly compelled to “ open a negotiation elsewhere.” This, like the 
previous letter, was marked “ most confidential.” Now if there are 
clergymen simple enough to be taken in by such a cheat, they are 
warned. 





FEDERAL OUTRAGE AT THE CAPE. 


Tue master and seamen of the barque Saxon, which was seized 
by the Federal man-of-war, Vanderbilt, on the 30th of October 
last, at Angra Pequena, have given their narrative of this occur- 
rence, upon oath, before the Clerk of the Peace at Cape Town. The 
seizure seems to have been quite unjustifiable ; but it was followed 
by an act on the part of one of the American officers, which, to 
speak plainly, was a savage and wanton murder. This man’s name 
was Donaghan, and he appears to have been in command of the 
Saxon after she was boarded by the Vanderbilt. Shortly after her 
seizure, the mate, Mr. Gray, wishing to go aft to the master, was 
half-way up the ladder, when Donaghan, who was standing on the 
break of the poop, with several of his own men near him, ordered 
him to “ go down.” Gray made no answer, and Donaghan again 
ordered him down, adding, “or I'll shoot you.” “ Mr. Gray,” 
says one of the witnesses, “ at the time was facing him, when the 
officer pushed him on the-vight shoulder with his left band, and 
Mr. Gray stumbled, and tried to recover himself, and as he turned 
his face towards the officer Donaghan drew a revolver and shot 
him. Mr. Gray had nothing in his hands. Two of our men were 
close to him then, and about a dozen of the Vanderbilt's men also 
about the spot. After he was shot he fell backwards, and I and others 
went to pick him up. The Vanderbilt's men then drew their 
swords and pistols.” Considering that none of the men of the 
Saxon were armed, this display of force was ruffianly and cowardly. 
But of the murder of Gray it is impossible to speak in terms of 
sufficient indignation. The unfortunate man, when he was ordered 
to go down, “ did not,” says another witness, “ seem to understand 
what the order was for.” In this uncertainty he stood still, and 
Donaghan shot him. The aet was condemned by one of the 

Vanderbilfs own men. “ Donaghan’s a good shot,” he said, “ but 
he is a great deal too fast.” 

The history of this business from beginning to end seems to 
have been most discreditable. After the murder of Gray, the 
crew of the Saxon were ordered to go below and not to come on 
deck without first hailing the sentries, unless they wished to be 
shot. Then the Vanderbilt proceeded to Penguin Island, where 
the captain took possession of between 200 and 300 tons of coal, 
in spite of a protest that it was British property and upon 
British territory ; and, putting the captain and crew of the Saxon 
ashore on the mainland, proceeded on his cruise. We trust that 
ber Majesty's Government will strictly investigate these charges, 
and, if they are sustained, will demand prompt reparation from 
the Government at Washington. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 

Tue metropolitan Cathedral stands in sore need of interior 
adornment ; but unfortunately the Dean and Chapter are without 
the necessary funds. Since the work was commenced in 1858 
£10,000 have been subscribed, exclusive of £600 raised by guinea 
subscriptions, £750 given by the Corporation, £200 each by five 
of the City Companies, £550 by the Goldsmiths’ Company for : 
memorial window, and £1,000 and £400 given by Mr. Brow 
of the firm of Longman, Brown & Co., and Mr. Butterwo» 
respectively, for similar purposes, and £400 by the Dre 
Company. These sums amount to £14,700, but the esti 
cost of theadornment is between £60,000 and £70,000 ; anc 
the difference is to be raised was the question which the committe 
for carrying on the work met on Wednesday to consider. First 
it was made clear that nothing was to be hoped from the Dean 
and Chapter. “ Nothing can come of nothing.” They cannot 
give what they don’t possess. But Mr. Francis Fuller, of Cornhill, 
offered to be one of 400 gentlemen who should charge themselves 
with the responsibility of collecting £100 each; or, if it 
was preferred, he would be one of forty who should 
undertake to raise each £1,000. In either case the 
result would be a contribution of £40,000. The considera- 
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tion of this proposal was adjourned. Then came the question 
of a national guinea subscription, not_ shutting out larger sums, 
Upon this it was urged by Mr. Butterworth that hitherto the large 
sums, good as they were per se, had had the effect of rather dis- 
couraging the mites, on which the committee most relied. Finally 
however, it was resolved that mites and nuggets should be equally 
welcomed ; but that the appeal to be made to the public should 
proceed upon the mites ; and a working committee for promoting 
the public subscription was constituted with the following 
members :—The Lord Mayor, Alderman Rose, M.P. (the late Lord 
Mayor), Mr. Goschen, M.P., Alderman Dakin, Mr. Henry Sykeg 
Thornton, Mr. William Gladstone, Mr. Joshua W. Butterworth, 
and Mr. Francis Fuller, with power to add to their number, 
Upon their success depends the question whether the work which 
has already been spread over six years shall be speedily accom. 
plished or not. 





REGISTRARS’ MARRIAGES. 


Tue Guardian has published a correspondence between the 
Rev. Francis Brothers, curate of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, and the 
Registrar-General on the subject of the re-marriage by clergymen 
of the Church of England, of persons who have already been 
married by the Registrar, but who may subsequently wish to add 
to that civil ceremony a religious one. From the reply of the 
Registrar-General, it appears that no provision has been made by 
the Legislature for such a re-marriage beyond that to be found in 
clause 12 of the 19th & 20th Victoria, chap. 119, which is as 
follows :— 


“If parties who have been married in a register-office desire to 
add the religious ceremony ordered or used by the church or per- 
suasion to which they belong, to the marriage so contracted, they may 
present themselves for that purpose to the clergyman or minister of 
the church or persuasion of which they are members, and such clergy- 
man or minister may, if he think fit, wpon the production of their 
certificate of marriage before the Superintendent Registrar, and upon 
the payment of the customary fees (if any), read or celebrate the Mar- 
riage Service; but it is expressly enjoined that such reading or 
celebration shall not be entered as a marriage in the parish register.” 


It would thus appear that no form of request and no publication 
of banns is requisite before a re-marriage in the church, but only 
the production of the certificate of marriage before the Super- 
intendent Registrar. Marriage in the register-office is a perfectly 
legal and valid marriage, and the Registrar-General is of opinion 
that no record whatever should be made of the reading or cele- 
bration of the marriage ceremony in a church, after the marriage 
has been legally solemnized in a register-oflice. 

THE PEABODY GIFT. 


Mr. Pzanopy's munificent gift to the poor of London is shortly 
to bear fruit. A building has been erected in Bethnal Green 
at a cost of £22,000, somewhat on the plan of the model lodging 
houses, for the accommodation of the poor, who are already so 
anxious to get into it, though the rent of the rooms will be from 
two to three and five shillings a week, that the comniittee are 
driven to make a selection from the number of applicants, The 
site for the building has been well chosen, looking to what we haye 
seen lately of the ccndition of the poor in that district, and the 
comforts of the inmates have been carefully studied. Separate 
lavatories are provided for men, women, and children, the 
rooms are commodious, well ventilated, and plentifully supplied 
with water. It is objected that the rents will be above the means 
of theclass forwhom Mr. Peabody intended his gift. If so, the faulbis 
easily remedied. But it would be a great mistake if the poor were 
to do nothing in return for what he has done for them. In addition 
to the lodging rooms of the new building, the basement. floors 
parcelled out in shops, which it is believed can be let at a rental of 
about £60 a year. There is promise of permanent good in this 
No greater boon could be conferred upon the poor of London thao 
the demolition of the dens in which they are obliged to live, am 
the construction on their site of buildings which it would not be® 
the power of rapacious landlords to convert to their own interests 
to the utter neglect of theirtenants. The application of Mr, Pea 
body’s gift to this purpose, as fur as it will go, is perhaps the very 
best use it could have been put to. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE. 
'sewhere the rumour of Dr. Livingstoné’s death 
mich it has been received at the Cape. The 
he failure of his expedition is pubMsvet 
Yiurchison’s Cataracts, July 4, 1863. 
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and one-fifth convict settlement, and the only religious mission 
allowed charged fourpence a pound on calico, which they bring to 
yurchase food at a port which they never use.” He then speaks 
of the arrival of the new bishop and his band of labourers, and of 
the selection of Merambula as a fair spot for the trial of their 
mission. ‘ We went,” he writes, “ only once to the top, and found 
it about 4,000 feet high. It has nice little fountains and valleys 
up there and a hot fountain at the bottom. I can give no opinion 
about it, except that it seems as likely to be free from fever as the 
hills here. Everywhere a man has to take as much care of himself 
here in the matter of chills, wet feet, &c., as at home, and good 
common-sense will help one more than daily doses of quinine. 
Now that the Church has begun a mission it cannot be abandoned, 
unless it is clear that Europeans cannot live ; and as Portuguese, 
vith all their terrible debaucheries, survive, surely men with 
regular lives will live and become blessings.” 


THE FOREIGN ENLISTMENT ACT. 

Tue magistrates of Sittingbourne were engaged on Tuesday in 
hearing a charge against Mr. William Rumble, Inspector of Ma- 
chinery in Sheerness Dockyard, of having viol ‘orei 
Enlistment Act. Towards the close of last year the Victor, a screw 
gun-vessel of 850 tons and 350 horse power, built in 1854, and 
which had been condemned as unfit for service, was sold by the 
government and purchased by a London firm, out of whose hands 
she presently passed, and remained for a time at Sheerness, under- 
going repairs, but under the new name of the Scylla. There she 
remained til] the night of the y) ith of November last, when sud- 
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But when the crew, who had been shipped at Sheerness, were asked 
to join the service, they refused, and upon their evidence Mr. 
Rumble has been committed for trial. That he took an active 
part in the repairs of the vessel and in procuring her a crew seems 
beyond all doubt, as also that he followed her to Calais. How far 
it will be possible to bring home to him a knowledge of her illegal 
destiny it would be prejud ril g his case to say. But it is clearly 
the duty of the government to prevent Federals and Confederates 
from turning this country into a recruiting ground for either 
service. It is satisfactory to observe that in this case the Con- 
federate officer, entirely failed to sedue2 English sailors into the 
service of his governm >nt. 

At the Liverpool Police Court on Wedresday, Mr. Jones and 
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Mr. Wilding, members of the firm of Jones & Co., were held to 
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bail to answer a similar ch irge at the assizes 
SEASONABLE WEATHER. 


Tue truth that is believed to reside in old prove rbs seems not 
to bear the test of the Registrar-General’s returns. It is nota 
green Christmas that makes a fat churchy rd, but a frosty Christ- 
mas-—a Christmas of “seasonable weather.” During the late frost 
the number of deaths in London alone rose 507 in the week ending 
the 9th inst. The two deadliest years we have had since our 
pres nt system of registration bevan, have been fatal, one from the 
severity of the winter, the other from the prevalence of cholera 
during the summer. “ The public,” says the Lancet, “have never 
yet realized the fatality of frost. They think it seasonable and 
fine and healthy. They think it ‘good for fevers’—-that is, 
destructive of the causes of epidemics. But they cannot—we had 
almost said they will not—understand that it is about the deadliest 
thing which comes upon us in this healthy country. And yet it is 
80. It tends to petrify the body, even when prot cted by blankets 
and good fires and sumptuous fare. It kills like a plague, as it 
were, with violence.” Just as cholera sweeps away the old and 
the young, and persons of impaired constitutions, so does frost 
the one affecting the abdomen, the other the chest ; cholera doing 
its work only a little more rapidly than cold. Besides those who 
died during the frost in the early part of this month, many were 
80 affected in health as to fall an Fi ter es FA, lo have 

ect aith as to fall an easy prey to disease. We hav: 
proof of this. In the week ending the 16th, though the frost had 
passed away, the mortality was 877 over the average. Typhus, 
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measles, and « 
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‘pidemic mortality generally 
» Says the Registrar General, “ were killed almost suddenly 


A ” " : *?, ° 
oy the cold wave of the atmosphere.” This will alter the general 
belief in seasonable w ather, and in, at least, one proverb. 


A VISIT TO LOW HAUNTS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ LONDON REVIEW.” 

S1n,—One of the strangest pilgrimages that can be made among 
the wonderful sights of London used to be accomplished (until 
latel; by visitors who had the permission of the authorities and 
the aid of the police in “ 
haunts of crime, 


going the rounds” through the lowest 


A recent visit of this kind for many hours in company with 


5 roKe oe , . : “ 
— rs who could not be denied admittance anywhere, opeued up 
are 2 3s. £ . . . “2 , 
“arge fields for observation and varied subjects for after-thought. 


There were six of us in a party, and after a very long drive on a 
sot ry . a. 2 a " * ’ ~ 

Saturday night the cab was dismissed, and a march on foot com- 
menced which was to last four or five hours, every minute of which 


was occupied according to a systematic plan. 
Here is the grand entrance of a huge theatre, with flaring gas, 
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and a tide of people flowing in. But a few taps at a dark back 
door, and a magic word or two from our leaders, open the way, by 
tortuous stairs, trapdoors, and ladders, to “behind the scenes.” 
About a thousand spectators huddled together are before us, and 
they are almost in darkness, though their faces reflect the dazzling 
glare from the stage. Fairies flutter in the clouds above ; sprites 
and demons chat beside us in the green-room, eating sausages. 
A royal monarch takes the last pull at his clay-pipe before strutting 
on to the stage, and the huge mask of a dragon is lifted fora 
moment, that the monster may gulp down a couple of oysters 
before he goes on to roar. The Jew proprietor is all civility, and 
counts his gain with satisfaction threepence each for the common 
seats, and a shilling for the best. 

It was a very great descent from this to a “penny gaff,” 
where two hundred boys were the restless audicnce, laughing, 
shouting, peeling oranges, and cracking nuts. The actors here 
despised the conventional grandeur of stage dress. Men with 
common working coats, women with very ordinary aprons, 
played their dreary parts, only one being charged to speak. 
A lively interruption, however, occurred when one of the silent 
pantomimic actors suddenly denounced a boy in the pit, “’Twas 
you, sir, that threw that nut at me !—yes, you! leaning on the 
wall ; and before we came in you said you would serve me so.” 
A ragged school at nine, and this teaching at ten o’clock, and a low 
herd of room-fellows all night afterwards—what a strange mixture 
in preparation for the duties of.Sunday morning ! 

In the music and acting saloons you find, perhaps, forty men and 
women at tables drinking, while songs are warbled froin a stage at 
the end of the dirty roow, and a man dressed as Pun h, with a 
creat hump on his back, and beaked nose and chin, and cheéks 
bizarre with ochre, walks anon through the company, smacking 
each table with a hammer to enforce silence and invite “ orders for 
beer,” Many of the customers here were sail rs, principally 
foreigners. Very likely they came for the light, noise, and com- 
pany, not to be had in the narrow cabins of their ship in dock, and 
so they smoked furiously and chattered away without an attempt 
to understand the shrill song of a boy whose refrain was about a 
lady 

“ With a gingham wmberella, 
Her name was Isabella, 
Her father kept a barber’s shop, 
In Islington.” 


But the foregoing was quite a stagnant and contemplative group 
compared with the fuss and bustle of the dancing sal ons. Low- 
roofed, narrow-walled, hot with gas and people, and dim with a 
positive fog of tobacco-smoke, this is the Almack’s of London 
Oriental life: one of several of the same kind which we visited 
in the east of London. 

Three Germans are the band—in the morning they were charming 
the cooks in a west-end square with their music, or pestering poor 
Mr. Babbage while in the agonies of his logarithms. 

Lascars, Yankees, and Swedes, crowd the side benches, and the 
dancers whirl and crush between the sitting ranks, any man of 
which may get up when he has a mind, and paying a penny for 
music, select a partner from some twenty women who } tirade the 
floor. All of these are in flashy coloured dresses, red, green, 
yellow,—once perhaps brilliant. Coronets of huge “ pearls,” velvet 
caps with waving feathers, chaplets, bonnets, all sorts of head- 
dresses are en regle here, and these women are thus accoutred by 
the “establishment.” Poor wretched creatures! They all looked 
strong—weak ones would very soon succumb—and it seems that 
when one of them dies (as happened lately), all the others get 
presents of gay white dresses for the funeral. In all these saloons 
a misletoe-bough was suspended, and the circle of licence allowed 
round it had a very large radius, 

In another place, where 600 people sat, smoked, and 1 lked as 
they pleased, the stage was gorgeously lighted with cl ndeliers 
and backed by enormous mirrors, so that the actors were every- 
where reflected. The very inferior, not to say tame performances 
that seemed to satisfy the audience were no doubt spiced by 
incidents racy to their taste, and so histrionic talent and stage 
managery were not missed. And yet when loud applause creeted 
2 stupid song, poorly sung by a plain-faced girl in a very ungainly 
pinafore, if was imp ssible not to ask, “‘ Would not more rationaz 
entertainment be even popular, if it were aptly and cheaply 
provided for these people ?” 7.” 

In the mere drinking saloons the fashion is to have girls dressed 
in kilts. who walk about to fill the customers’ beer-jngs ; and once, 
when a man who had evidently emptied his jug already too often, 
began a quarrel and then a struggle with the proprietor, the 
fight quickly engaged a half-dozen ready for anything, while the 
rest of the guests scarcely turned their heads to look, and sat 
supremely indifferent te so common an interlude . 

A visit to a house where a murder was lately committed 
required a “ Bobby’s bull’s-eye” lantern to be fetch d from the 
police-station ; for it was hard to pick one’s way in the ill-paved 
alleys. Nor was our advance unnotice d, for a little urchin on the 
watch soon warned the inmates aloft by the lond cry of ” Chartie ! 
Charlie!” These places have their outlying pickets and sentries 
always on guard. 

In one house about a hundred thieves reside. Yet all such 
pl ices admit (must admit) the police any time, and even these 
low dens have been wonderfully purified by the excellent operation 
of the “common lodging-house” laws, commonly called Lord 
Shaftesbury’s Act. 






















































































































It certainly is most reassuring to find how comfortable this 
somewhat despotic measure has made the poorest people in London. 
There are nearly 2,000 houses or detached rooms affected by it, and 
all are visited by special police, who insist on rigid attention being 
paid to very stringent rules as to ventilation, water, drainage, light, 
separation of sexes, order, regular hours, clean linen, and white- 
washed walls. Some of these places we found to be positively 
luxurious, with a quiet domestic air, that may well secure good 
customers. In all, even the poorest, as much was done as could 
practically be effected by the careful, good-humoured strictness of 
policemen selected for their discretion and common sense. More 
than 100 of these places, some of them with 200 inmates, are 
regularly visited by members of the Open Air Mission all unpaid), 
who spend an hour or two on Sunday evenings in plain-spoken, 
cheerful conversation with the lodgers assembled in the common 
room to hear the Scriptures read, and to join afterwards in a hymn. 
Music, indeed, is one of the readiest opened inlets whereby the 
heart of the depraved may be reached, and it is one of the last to 
be closed. The number of bands—fiddles, bagpipes, organs—is 
prodigious in the sailor population around the docks. _ Surely a 
twopenny concert now and then would sueceed here, if it were 
conducted like those given to the people in the Town Hall of 
Birmingham. 

Once, while in a narrow street, a very loud banging of drums 
and clanging of trumpets attracted our attention, for it was high 
up in the third floor of a house brilliantly lighted, and with the 
windows open. On inquiry, it was found to be the inaugural night 
of a new pork-shop—the owner opened his business for his 
customers’ stomachs by dinning brass notes into their ears. 

A series of sad, sad sights were next to be seen in the dingy, 
back-street houses of vice, where manhood is polluted and woman- 
hood destroyed. It is necessary, nay, it is most right, that such 
hidden places should be thoroughly examined by those whose duty 
it is to govern the people, and by grave and experienced men and 
women who search out evil. that they may find means for good. 
But it may be sufficient for a public notice of this form of evil to 
state emphatically that vice cannot look more hideous than when 
darkness and squalid poverty enfold the demon of lust. 

We pass by also the opium-eaters’ rooms, and the ordinary 
public-house teeming with its latest drinkers, who are forced to 
drain their last cups by twelve o’clock, while the fiddler plays his 
best, and two most sedate dancers perpetrate “a good old English 
jig” with violent muscular exertion. 

Here is the Swedish Church ; it will be filled well to-morrow, 
and the sailors of that quiet nation are always liked in London. 
Farther on is the Sailors’ Home, where Jack meets his mates of all 
nations and of all colours, and where a hearty Gospel ministry, and 
a thrifty savings bank, and a comfortable “ cabin” in the “ Nelson 
gallery,” or on the “ Bellerophon deck,” make his shore life happy, 
and fit him out with a new rig for another run afloat. 


There are many thousands of people in England who centre 
their interest on rat killing. The ‘ Queen’s ratcatcher” may often 
be met in Piccadilly or Hyde-park, with his leather belt of office 
on his shoulders, and four leaden effigies of life-size rats crawling 
up affectionately on his breast. The largest rat pit in London we 
found was about ten feet square, set in the middle of a sort of 
barn. The walls of it are about three feet high, and whole 
hecatombs of rats are killed here ina night. “ Why, sir,” said 
the hale-looking Norfolk man, the proprietor, “we don’t think 
much of twenty dozen of a night ;” and he plunged his naked 
hand into the wire case full of rats, seized one by the tail, and 
dexterously showed him off on his left arm. The rats are brought 
from ships and got from sewers. At first they will not eat in 
public, but soon get less shy. A first-rate dog will kill a dozen 
rats in a minute ; but five was the quota for a tiny little beast just 
over 2ibs. in weight. The shape and face of this canine species 
are by no means prepossessing, nor is the colour handsome—a 
whitish yellow. From this let us go to the “ sparring saloon,” 
where, in place of dogs and rats, you see man and man fighting. 
Here an enclosure about 10 feet square was bounded by ropes, on 
a platform a yard higher than the floor. The expectant mob com- 
prised several boys. In answer to questions put to some lads 
only one ever went to a Sunday school, “ We have to work, sir.” 
A very strong plea this for evening ragged or penny schools. 
The proprietor of this saloon duly and briefly made proclama- 
tion, “ Young Jones and a friend,” and then the two lads stripped 
and shook hands, and forthwith “ Young Jones” began to pummel 
his “friend” with vigorous amiability. 

All these places are in constant use, and this is what goes on 
only in one quarter of London. In the West-end are their 
counterparts quite as demoralizing, though decked in brighter 
tinsel. Whose fault is it? How much is theirs who revel thus, 
and how much is ours who, safer on the shore, gaze on these ship- 
wrecks on the sea of evil? Your obedient servant, 


N. 


THE APPROACHING COMET. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LONDON REVIEW.” 


~. ons 

Sirz,— I he following facts respecting the comet which is now rapidly 
approaching the earth may, perhaps, prove acceptable to some of your 
readers. 

> Gr T Tevet A > ; ; 

ein aed ce ered by Professor Respighi at Bologna, on the 
2 ecember, the same day on which it passed its perihelion. 
The nearest approach to the earth will be about the Ist of February, 
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being then at about one-fifth of the sun’s distance from us, or eighteen 
millions of miles. 

Weiss, Stampfer, and, Tietjen all infer from their calculations (pub. 
lished in the Astronomische Nachrichten) that it is probably identical 
with a comet which was discovered and observed by Pons at Marseilleg 
in the year 1810, and that its period is little more than fifty-three years, 
Pons then described it as being “‘ extremely faint, resembling a small 
round nebula,” * 

Professor Littrow, the Director of the Observatory at Vienna, thinks 
that it may also be identical with a comet observed in China in the 
year 1490. 

" To its approaching great proximity to the earth we owe the fact 
that it will probably soon become visible to the naked eye. Its places, 
as given by Stampfer for Berlin, are as follows :— 

R.A. N.P.D, 
21h. 31°3m. 38° 26 


January 25........00+ 
‘ Pi « ofe 
23h. 57°3m. 36° 17’ 


29 


aa: | rer 
February 2............ . 06-Om: occ CO 
9 Dias veeuniee Ge, OGiie) secmtecus 67° 3 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


W. T. Lynn, B.A, 


Greenwich, January 21, 1864. 


Previous to the late royal visit to Frogmore, her Majesty, attended 
by the Hon. and Rev. the Dean of Windsor, paid a visit of inspection 
to the works now in progress for the decoration of the interior of the 
Royal Tomb-house at the eastern end of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
The building is perhaps better known as Cardinal Wolsey’s Chapel. 
The interior is now being restored and decorated, a fitting memorial of 
their beloved parent, at the expense of the royal children. The spaces 
between the carved stone ribs of the roof, which spring from the 
capitals of the finely-cut pilasters of the walls, are being filled with 
the richest enamelled mosaics, consisting of thousands of pieces, 
arranged in the most costly and beautiful designs ; the gold, blue, red, 
and other colours giving a most gorgeous effect to the ceiling. Figures 
of angels, with heads surrounded by gold coronm, elegant foliage, 
devices, medallions, mottoes, and the initial letter “ A,”’ all executed in 
mosaics, have been so beautifully put together that the portion of the 
ceiling finished, when viewed from the floor beneath, appears like a 
mass of the richest oil-paintings. Signor Salviati, of Venice, who 
has been intrusted with this costly work, and Mr. Turnbull, were in 
attendance. Before retiring, her Majesty was pleased to express her 
satisfaction at the beauty of the work. The memorial, when finished, 
will present one of the most splendid interiors in the world. 

Ir is understood that, in order to give effect to its remonstrances 
against the wanton and unjust invasion of Denmark, and for the 
purpose of fulfilling its engagements in the event of the failure of its 
utmost exertions to preserve peace, the British Government has 
found it desirable to place upon a war footing a military force of 
between 20,000 and 30,000 men, so as to be ready to give effect to its 
policy by land as well as by sea, The Channel squadron, recalled some 
days since to these waters, is understood to be now due at Spithead. 
lt is to be hoped that the present precautions against every contin- 
gency may tend rather to diminish than to promote the danger 
existing in the present situation of Europe.— Daily News. 

Tus Channel Fleet is called home to await sailing orders. The 
Horse Guards are busy. Artillery is detailed for service, and naval 
and military authorities are occupied with the preparation of iron- 
clads and Armstrong guns. A Crimean officer of fair reputation is 
spoken of as commander of a possible expedition, for which various 
regiments are to hold themselves in readiness. When we look at 
the map, we find Denmark not far from us. Transport is easy, and 
Heligoland is a most commanding and useful basis of operations. 
The Germans will soon find that we are in earnest, while, on our part, 
we still have much difficulty in believing that they are sincere.— 
Morning Post. 


A BERLIN letter states that at the 432nd sitting of the Geographical 
Society of Berlin, M. Barth, the President, referred to Captain Speke’s 
lately published journal of the discovery of the source of the Nile, im 
order to declare his opinion, in opposition to doubts expressed in other 
quarters, that the stream which Speke found flowing out of Lake 
Nyanza is unquestionably the main stream (der wirkliche Hauptarm) 
of the Upper Nile. 

On Tuesday the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce had under comt- 
sideration a communication from the Liverpool Tradesmen’s, Guild, 
advocating the adoption of a farthing postage scheme. The matter 
was referred to the postal committee, and will form matter for di 
cussion at the annual meeting of the Chamber on the Ist of February- 
A proposition for the extension of the penny postage system to parcels 
was also brought before the committee. 


Sir W. Arnerton, the late Attorney-General, died in town 0B 
Friday week, aged 57, after a long illness. The deceased, who was 
the son of a Dissenting preacher, was born in Glasgow, and marrie 
a daughter of Mr. Hall, late police magistrate at Bow-street. By his 
death one of the seats for the city of Durham becomes vatant. 

By the death of the Duke of Cleveland another blue riband is placed 
at the disposal of Lord Palmerston, who has already nominated thirteea 
out of twenty-five knights of whom the Order of the Garter should 
consist, and has also to fill up the vacancy caused by the death of the 
Marquis of Normanby. 


Mr. Lay, who for several years has filled the office of Inspector 
General of Customs, has been dismissed from his post by the Chines? 
Government. 

At a public ball given by the wife of the Prefect of the Seine, at 
which 3,000 persons were present, no crinoline was worn. 








* See Zach’s “‘ Monatliche Correspondenz,” for 1811. 
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ArcupisHor Hucues, the Times’ New York correspondent says, 
came to America a poor Irish boy, began life as a shopman toa 
florist, and, entering the Romish Church at an early age, succeeded, 
by dint of pliancy, industry, and native talent, in working himself up 
to the high ecclesiastical position which he has held for the last 
twenty-six years as bishop and archbishop. He exercised an enormous 
influence over the Irish Roman Catholic population. 

Tie Whitworth and Armstrong Committee, appointed at Woolwich 
by the War Department to-decide on the competitive merits of the 
two rival gunmakers, notwithstanding their efforts to bring the trial 
to an issue, have received a notification from the Whitworth Company 
stating that their arrangements are still incomplete, and that no 
definite time can be fixed at present for the trial to take place. 

THERE is a fresh hitch in the Townley case. It appears that one 
of the medical gentlemen who signed the certificate upon which 
Townley was removed to Bethlehem is only an apothecary, and not, 
as the Act of Parliament requires, a physician or surgeon. The cer- 
tificate is therefore invalid. 

His Royal Highness the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, before quitting 
England for Madras caused the body of his late mother to be removed 
from its temporary resting-place at Kensal-green, and transported 
for due funeral ritea to the land of the Maharanee’s fuith and birth. 


It appears from Bradshaw’s Manual that the session will open with 
47 railway directors in the House of Lords, and 153 in the House of 
Commons. 

THE State of Massachusetts, or rather the Assembly of the old 
State, has elected Mr. Grimes, a negro, its chaplain. 


THE CHURCH. 


SAINTS AND THEIR LEGENDS. 

No. 12.—stT. PATRICK’S ADVENTURES IN CONVERTING THE IRISH. 

It was a peculiarity of the manner in which St. Patrick 
proceeded, according to his legends, in converting the Pagan 
Trish, that, whoever opposed his mission or treated either him- 
self or his mission with disrespect, Patrick struck him with 
some frightful curse or inflicted upon him some violent punish- 
ment, It was a mission of terror rather than of persuasion, 
and it is a matter of surprise how anybody could have dared 
to resist it. When he arrived at Inbhar Dea, the mouth of 
the River Vartry, in the county of Wicklow, which is said to 
have been the first point of the Irish coast at which his boat 
touched, the saint and his party were suffering from want of 
provisions. The people who inhabited the banks of this river 
appear to have lived upon fish, and to have been very 
inhospitable, for when Patrick asked for some of their fish 
they refused him. He cursed the river, and from that time 
forward it became unproductive of the article on which they 
depended for support. The missionary party proceeded thence 
to Inis Patrick, one of the Skerries islands, off the coast of 
Dublin, whence, as they were greatly, distressed, some of the 
companions of the saint were sent to seek fish at the mouth of 
the Nanny water, but they were again refused, and Patrick 
struck that river also with the curse of unproductiveness. 
Patrick left his island, and sailed for the coast of Ulster, 
towards the district in which he had formerly resided as a 
slave, and with the people of which hé was better acquainted. 

Now at this time king Laoghaire, son of Neill, a fierce 
pagan, reigned in Tara, or, in other words, was supreme 
monarch over the innumerable kings who reigned in 
Ireland. It may be remarked that, according to the Irish 
historians, Laoghaire ascended the throne either in a.p. 435 or 
in 438, and that he reigned thirty years. King Laoghaire sur- 
rounded himself with what the writers of the old Latin legends 
term magos, aruspices, veneficos, et incantatores, but whom the 
Irish writers designate by the name of Druids. These Druids 
foresaw Patrick’s coming, and informed the king of it, 
warning him that if the saint entered Ireland he would over- 
throw their religion and his throne, and Laoghaire gave orders 
that he should be prevented from landing. When, therefore, 
f atrick at length stepped from his boat at the mouth of the 
little river Slany, on the coast of the county Down, he found 
the people so hostile that they set a fierce dog upon him. A 
chieftain named Dichu, who is called in some of the legends a 
giant, who dwelt at Sabhall, now Saul, came forward, and, 
pleased with Patrick’s appearance, protected him against his 
assailants, took him to his home, and, after some conversation, 
accepted the religion of the gospel, and became Patrick’s first 
convert. But Dichu’s brother, named Rus, a very aged man 
though still devoted to worldly pleasures, despised the doctrines 
preached by the saint, and resisted all his attempts to convert 
him, until it was at last agreed that Rus would become a 
Christian if Patrick would make him young again. The saint 
uttered a prayer, and Rus became in an instant a handsome 
young man. Convinced by this miracle he received the gospel 
80 sincerely that when Patrick, unwilling to leave him exposed 
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again to the temptations of the world, offered him the choice 
of living again a long life or dying immediately and proceeding 
direct to heaven, he preferred the latter, and died. 

When Patrick left Lemster, to sail for the northern coast, 
he had proposed to seek his old master, Milchu, and make his 
first attempt at conversion on him; and the biographer tells us 
that, well acquainted with Milchu’s greedy spirit, he carried 
with him money, in order to buy his conversion, if he could not 
obtain it otherwise. So, after a few days passed with Dichu, 
under whose care he left his ship, he proceeded with his com- 
panions on foot to the district which Milchu inhabited, or, 
according to the legend, over which he reigned, for Milchu is 
said to have been one of the Irish subreguli, or petty kings. 
Milchu, however, adopted a very extraordinary method of 
avoiding conversion. . When Patrick reached Sliabh Mis, 
now the hill of Slamish, and looked down upon his old 
master’s dwelling, he was astonished to see it involved in 
flames, and he learnt that Milchu, “ by the instigation of the 
evil one,” had burnt himself with his house and all his 
substance, that he might not be reduced under the power of 
the man who was formerly his slave. According to the legend, 
Patrick cried three hours, and then, before he departed, he put 
a curse upon Milehu and his family, by which none of his 
descendants were to succeed to his throne after him, but his 
seed were to be slaves for ever. The saint retraced his steps 
to the residence of his friend Dichu, and on the way met with 
a youth tending a herd of swine, who became a convert, and 
was afterwards known as St. Mochasi. 

Patrick now resolved to strike at the very heart of the 
paganism of Ireland, and he announced to his followers his 
determination to celebrate his Easter at Tara, the head seat of 
the monarchy of Ireland and of Irish idolatry. He went by 
sea to the mouth of the Boyne, and, proceeding overland on foot, 
halted on a rather elevated position in the neighbourhood of 
Tara on the eve of Easter, and there made his Paschal fire. 
Now, it happened that, on this same night, the grand annual 
festival of the pagan Irish was held, at which ali the fires in 
the country were ordered by proclamation to be extimguished, 
and no individual was, under pain of death, to kindle a fire 
until the king’s fire had been kindled on the Inll of Tara. 
When the Pagan festival began, King Laoghaire, looking by 
chance across the country, was startled at the sight of the 
flames of Patrick’s Easter fire, and in astonishment asled his 
Druids what was the meaning of it. They told him that it 
was a fire which, if they did not extinguish it that night, would 
bring ruin upon their religion and upon the monarchy; and, 
greatly troubled, the king determined to go at once to destroy 
these presumptuous visitors. He took with him nine chariots 
and some of his most powerful magicians ; and the latter, when 
they reached the inclosure within which Patrick had taken up 
his station and kindled his fire, pretending that they would 
fall under magical influence if they went within, counselled the 
king to remain at a short distance and send for the samt to 
confer with him. Patrick came, and it was agreed to try 
the strength of the two religions by miracles; and the magi 
of Ireland began this contest of wonders, which ended im 
the destruction of the magi and the flight of all Laoghaire’s 
host, the king and queen remaining alone in the presence 
of this terrible missionary. The king and the queen fell 
on their knees before Patrick, and obtained their pardon, 
but afterwards Laoghaire made a treacherous attempt to 
capture him in order to put him to death, from which the 
saint escaped by turning himself and companions into eight 
deer and a fawn, which fled into the wilderness. Next day, 
however, they appeared in their own forms in the middle of 
King Laoghaire’s Court, as they were celebrating the festival, 
although the doors were closed against imtruders. Patrick 
defeated by miracle an attempt of the principal Druid to 
poison him in a cup of wine, and then entered into another 
contest of miracles, in which he was again victorious. The 
king was able to resist no longer, but yielded to conversion, 
though he did not receive it into his heart ; but he said, “ It is 
better for me to believe than to die.” Patrick, knowimg super- 
naturally his insincerity, put his curse upon King Laoghaire, 
that none of his seed for ever should be kings after him. 
Patrick’s denunciation failed in this instance, for Laoghaire’s son 
Lugaidh reigned twenty-five years, although there seems to be 
no doubt that his father relapsed into Paganism, and died in 
it. Laoghaire’s brother, Carbri, whom Patrick soon afterwards 
visited at Tailltenn (Telltown, in Meath), was so bitterly hostile 
to him that he formed the design of cutting his throat, and 
threw his followers into the Blackwater. The saint put his 
curse both upon the king and upon the river; he told Carbri 
that his children should serve the children of his brethrem for 
ever, and that no one of his descendants should ever be king; 
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and the river was condemned to remain for ever without any 
fish worth eating. The denunciation again failed with regard 
to the king, for a grandson of Carbri is known to have reigned 
eleven years. The youngest brother of Laoghaire, Conall, 
received the Gospel with great cordiality, gave land for building 
a church, and received in return the blessing of Patrick, who 
promised him that the descendants of his two disbelieving 
brethren should be the slaves of his children for ever. 

Patrick next visited Cavan, where he destroyed Laoghaire’s 
great idol, Crom-cruach, in the plain of Magh Sleacht, and 
defeated the efforts of the magicians to protect it. He thence 
continued his wanderings through Leinster and Munster, 
cursing and putting to death by miracle all who opposed him, 
and no less miraculously conferring wealth and honour on all 
who believed. On his way he passed two rivers, apparently 
at some distance apart, one called the Dubh, the other the 
Dropes; the first of which was highly productive of fish, while 
the other had none. Patrick asked the fishermen for some of 
their fish, but they refused, and he cursed their river, by which 
all the fish in the Dubh were in an instant transferred to the 
other river, and while the other became thus remarkable for 
its plentiful supply of fish, the former remained unproductive 
for ever. It was the fourth time Patrick had performed this 
miracle since his arrival in Ireland. 

It would require far more space than we can spare to 
follow St. Patrick through all his adventures, and to relate the 
great dangers and troubles he incurred, and the miracles by 
which he escaped them. His mission is represented to have 
been especially successful in Munster, and on his first arrival 
he was received with great honour by the king, Aengus, 
whom he baptized. When the saint departed from Munster on 
his return to the north, the king accompanied him, with his 
chieftains and their followers, to the number of fourteen 
thousand men. On their way they came to a place called 
Croibach in the Latin legend, where there lived a bishop who 
possessed a cow and a calf; and the king had thought so little 
of provisioning his army, that these constituted all the food for 
the supply of so great a multitude. St. Patrick, however, 
ordered them to be killed and cooked. At Patrick’s call, two 
stags and two boars came from the woods, and humbly offered 
themselves to be killed and cooked also. These furnished a 
plentiful repast to the fourteen thousand men; and after they 
had ali eaten their fill, the saint, considering that the bishop 
would be in want of the milk on which he lived, restored the 
cow and calf to life. Further to shoW his power. in working 
miracles, before he parted with King Aengus, he raised to life 
all the dead who had been buried there. He appears at this 
time to have taken a great fancy for reviving the dead. Among 
the rest, he brought to life a giant thirty feet high, who had 
been dead a hundred years. He, of course, became a convert, 
and, after he had been baptized, Patrick asked him who he 


was, on which he siid that he was the son of Clis, the son of 


Cais, that he had been swineherd to a king named Lugaire, 
and that he had been slain by Finn Mac Coal. On another 
occasion, St. Patrick raised a dead man to life in order to bring 
him forward as a witness on a trial. Indeed, the saint was 
rather singular in the witnesses he was accustomed to present to 
the primitive courts of justice which then existed in Ireland. 
A man had stolen a goat, and eaten it, and when accused of 
the fact, and brought up for trial, denied it. Patrick, for want 
of any other witness, called upon the goat, which immediately 
cried from the man’s belly and convicted him of the crime. 
A wicked king provoked St. Patrick so much, that the saint 
changed him into a fox. We only quote such miracles from 
what are considered to be the earliest lives, and leave those 
which were evidently invented in later times, such as the 
miraculous expulsion of vermin from Ireland, and many others 
ot the like kind. 

Another story will illustrate the popular Irish notion of a 
saint at a very early period. Patrick had become acquainted 
with-an Irish chieftain or king named Daire, who, according to 
the story, must have been a very ignorant convert, but who 
gave him a piece of land on which to build a church, which 
was afterwards called Armagh, and became the metropolitan 
church of Ireland. One day Daire, thinking little of his gift, 
and observing that Patrick’s land was covered with particularly 
good grass, sent his horsekeeper to turn a favourite horse upon 
it. Patrick reprimanded the man, telling him that “ Daire had 
acted foolishly in sending brute animals to disturb the small 
holy place which he had given to God;” but the man gave no 
heed to his words, and left the horse there for the night. Next 
morning the horse was found dead, and Daire, in great rage, 
swore to go and kill Patrick in revenge, but he had hardly 
expressed the design when he fell down dead himself. His 
queen thought to obtain the saint’s assistance, and she sent 
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two men with a humble message, concealing her husband's 
death, but stating that he was grievously ill. Patrick knew 
well enough that the king was dead, but said nothing, and 
merely gave him some holy water, and directed him to sprinkle 
it over the horse and over his master, and both came to life 
immediately. Other quarrels arose between Patrick and Daire 
which were accompanied with miracles, but in the end he 
obtained all the land he wanted and Built his church. After 
it was built, according to the story, Patrick went to Rome to 
obtain relics, but, as the Roman clergy appear to have been 
unwilling to give up by fair means such relics as he wanted, 
he made his selection and stole them while the keepers were 
asleep, and thus carried back to Ireland some of the choicer 
relics in the metropolis of the Christian world. 
St. Patrick is supposed to have died in the year 493, 


THE DEPOSITION OF BISHOP COLENSO. 


Tue following is a more extended account of the proceedings in 
the case of Dr. Colenso, brought by the Cape mail, which arrived 
at Plymouth on Sunday :— 

The trial of the Bishop of Natal was concluded on the 16t] 
December. The news by the last mail brought down the report of 
the trial to the evening of Thursday, Nov. 19. -On the morning of 
the following day the Archdeacon of George, one of the accusing 
clergy, resumed his arguments in support of the accusations by 
considering the alleged errors of the Bishop of Natal as respects 
the Holy Scriptures. His address occupied nearly the whole of 
the day, and in the course of it he discussed with great minuteness 
the bearing of the Church formularies upon each of Bishop Colenso’s 
views as set forth in the extracts from his writings referred to in 
the citation. 

This closed the case for the prosecution. 

The Registrar then read a letter from the Bishop of Natal, which 
was put in in his defence. The letter was dated “ Bishopstowe, 
August 7, 1861.” It was very voluminous, occupying nearly three 
columns of small type in the local journals. With great closeness 
of argument it categorically went through nearly the whole of the 
impugned extracts. The tone of the arguments was clearly shown 
in the exordium, which said :— 

“JT have no doubt whatever that the canonical books of Scripture 
do contain errors, and some very grave ones, in matters of fact, and 
that the historical narratives are not to be depended on as true in all 
their details. I have never stated this publicly; but surely, in this age 
of critical inquiry, every intelligent student of the Scriptures must be 
aware of the truthof what I say. It is vain to deny what is patent to 
any careful and conscientious reader, who will set himself to compare 
one passage of Scripture history with another. And, | must say, I 
had supposed that there were very few in the present day, except in a 
very narrow school of theology, who would contest this point.” 


The Metropolitan asked Dr. Bleek if he desired to say anything 
on behulf of Bishop Colenso. 

Dr. Bleek said he came there for two purposes—first, to protest; 
and secondly, in the event of their lordships, notwithstanding that 
protest, assuming jurisdiction, to give notice of appeal. He had 
no instructions to do anything further. 

The Court then adjourned. 

On reassembling on November 21— 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Cape Town delivered a long reply. 

This closed the case. 

‘he Court then adjourned, and reassembled by notice on 
December 14, when the suffragan bishops (as assessors) delivered 
their opinions. The presenting clergy had accused Dr. Colenso of 
heresy on nine counts— 


* 1. His disbelief in the Atonement. 


* 2. His belief in justification without any knowledge of Christ. 
** 3. His belief in natal regeneration. 
“4, His disbelief in the endlessness of fature punishments. 


“5. His denial that the Holy Scriptures are the word of God. 

**6. His denial of the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. : 
“7. His denial that the Bible is a true history of the facts which 
professes to describe. 

*©8. His denial of the divi lity of our Blessed Lord. 

“9. His depraving, impugning, and bringing into disrepute the Book 
of Common Prayer.” 


=> 


i 


The Bishop of Graham's Town said he considered all these 
charges proved ; and, painful as it was to him to arrive at such a 
conclusion, he considered that by the false teaching proved against 
him, the Bishop of Natal had wholly disqualified himself for 
bearing rule in the Church of God, and for the cure of sce 
therein. | 

The Bishop of the Free State announced that he had come t04 
similar conclusion. : 

The Court was then adjourned to December 16th, when, on 18 
reassembling — 

The Metropolitan pronounced judgment, depriving Bishop 
Colenso of his see, unless, on or before the 4th of March next 
the Bishop shall file a full, unconditional, and absolute retract 
tion, in writing, of all the objectionable extracts, in London, oF ® 
like retractation by April 16th in Cape Town. 

Dr. Bleek handed in a protest against the legality of the 
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proceedings and the validity of the judgment, and gave notice of 
appeal. ' 

‘the Bishop of Cape Town said he could not recognise any appeal 
except to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, and he must 
require that appeal to be made within fifteen days from that time. 








Rey. Epwarp Haroip Browne, D.D., Canon of Exeter, Norrisian 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge, and Proctor in 
Convocation for the Archdeaconry of Cornwall, is to be the new 
Bishop of Ely. The Guardian, in noticing this appointment, says :— 
“Canon Browne is well and widely known as a sound and learned 
divine, a popular professor, an effective preacher, an influential 
member of his University, and a hard-working, experienced, and 
dearly-loved parish priest. He is connected with no particular school 
or section of the clergy, and is quite free from, and superior to, all 
party associations and party influence, and unless he should belie all 
his antecedents, the diocese will find in him a loving, gentle, sympa- 
thizing father, as well asa firm and energetic ruler. The Bishop-desig- 
nate is a son of the late Colonel Robert Browne, of Morton House, Bucks, 
by a daughter of G. Stuart, Esq., M.P., of Nottington House, Dorset, 
and brother of Colonel Gore Browne, late Governor of New Zealand. 
He was born in 1811; was educated at Eton and Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge ; B.A., 1832; Crosse University Scholar, 1833 ; Tyrwitt 
Hebrew Scholar, 1834; Norrisian Prize Medal, 1835. .... As an 
author, Canon Browne is most widely known by his ‘ Exposition of 
the Thirty-nine Articles,’ a work which having reached a sixth 
edition here, has been reprinted in America under the editorship of an 
American bishop, and which is now used as a text-book by most of 
the bishops of the Anglican communion in this country, in the colonies, 
and in America. He was one of the writers in the well-known ‘ Aids 
to Faith,’ and also in Dr. Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible’ Among 
his minor but not least interesting and important works are ‘ Sermons 
on the Atonement,’ preached before the University of Cambridge; 
and from the same pulpit, ‘Sermons on Messianic Prophecy,’ and 
‘Sermons on the Pentateuch and Elohistic Psalms,’ in reply to 
Bishop Colenso.”’ 


THE will of the late Archbishop Whately, of Dublin, has been proved 
in London, under £40,000 personalty in England ; the executors and 
trustees being the Rev. W. L. Pope, Fellow of Worcester College, 
Oxford ; the Rev. E. W. Whately, his son; Jane Whately, his daughter ; 
and Mr. C. B. Wale, his son-in-law. The will was executed in May, 
1860, and a codicil in July following. To his eldest child he leaves his 
books, MSS., and copyright; to his eldest unmarried daughter he 
leaves his furniture, plate, &c. To each of his four children a sum 
equal to £12,000, dividing equally amongst them his real and the 
residue of his personal estate. 


THE Record states that the Archbishop of Canterbury has invited 
all the prelates of England and Ireland, and such of the colonial 
bishops as are now in England, to meet at Lambeth Palace on 
Wednesday next, “ to confer on six subjects important to the welfare 
of the Church, the chief of which are Diocesan Synods, the Burial 
Service, Subscription to the Articles, and an American proposal to 
amend the English authorized version of the Bible.” 


THE Bishop of Salisbury will preach at All Saints’ Church, 
Margaret-street, on Sunday, the 31st inst., in aid of the funds of the 
University Collece Hospital. The whole of the nursing there is in the 
hands of the Sisters of the Home attached to All Saints’ Church, and 
it is on that account that an appeal is to be made to the congregation. 


Tux Queen has been pleased to grant unto the Rev. Walter Wad- 
dington Shirley, M.A., the office and place of Regius Professor in 
Ecclesiastical History in the University of Oxford, in the room of the 
Very Rev. Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D.; resigned.—Gazette. 


, Tne Canonry at Exeter Cathedral, vacated by the promotion of 
Professor Browne, has been bestowed upon the Rev. Frederick Charles 
Cook, preacher at Lincoin’s-inn. Mr. Cook was educated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated in 1828, being the fourth in 
the first class of the classical tripos. 


Tue Bishop of Oxford has appointed the Rev. J. R. Woodford, vicar 


re, his examining chaplain, in place of the Archbishop of 
ublin, 


THE committee of the Bishop of London’s Fund have elected 
Mr. sodley to the secretaryship. There were nearly eighty appli- 
Cations, which were reduced to five by the sub-committee. The 
Successful candidate was formerly Vice-Principal of Highbury College, 
{slington. 7 - 
me Gibraltar Chronicle states that the newly appointed bishop, 

e. Trower, arrived on Saturday, January 2, and formally assumed 
the charge of his diocese in the Cathedral Church of the Holy Trinity 
the next aay. 

Convocation will meet on the 5th of February, merely to receive 
reports of committees, and then be adjourned to a future day. 


Dr, T 


aon HOMAS, the newly appointed bishop of Goulburn, preached on 
Sun 


ay last at the English church in the Rue d’ Aguesseau, Paris. 


E Dairy service is now held in upwards of 830 churches and chapels 
in England. 


re Essars AND Reviews.”—On Tuesday next the Judicial Committee 
oh the I rivy Council will sit. In the next sittings it is expected that 
eir lordships will give jadgment in the “‘ Essays and Reviews.” 


DuRiNG the Prince of Wales's late visit to Egypt, a papyrus of the 
fourth century before Christ was discovered at Thebes in his presence, 
and brought by him to Europe asa memorialof the tour. It has been 
now printed for private circulation, under the superintendence of Mr. 


Birch, of the British Museum, and copies have been sent to the several 
Sntiquarian societies. 

















SCIENCE. 
ATMOSPHERIC CHANGES AND DISTURBANCES. 


THE practical utility of researches into the nature and conditions 
of atmospheric storms and the various changes and states of the air, 
has caused the consideration of the weather to be a popular topic 
in every country and in all ages, and more especially so of late, 
in consequence of the immense agricultural and commercial interests 
involved. The only really remarkable circumstance is that, in this, 
the nineteenth century, meteorology as a science should not be further 
advanced than it is ; indeed, until within the past twenty years, 
during which the efforts of a few now prominent individuals have 
accomplished most important progress, there could hardly be said to 
be such a science at all. Another barrier to advance is the require- 
ment of costly instruments and the necessity of the instruments of 
observation being self-registering. The establishment of a meteor- 
ological department at Greenwich was an important step, and to 
no one more than its able director, Mr. Glaisher, is meteorology 
indebted for its recent extension and popularity. His early labours 
in the field, though not so familiarly known as his later balloon 
investigations, can scarcely be deemed less important. The 
establishment of another meteorological observatory at Kew was 
also an important step, and from Mr. Balfour Stuart, as well as 
from Mr. Glaisher, valuable information has been added. The 
foundation of a Meteorological Society also aided in the good 
work, while the Government recognition of Admiral Fitzroy’s 
suggestions for applying the science to practical purposes has 
tended more than anything else to bring the efforts of modern 
meteorologists into public notice ; and this popularity, by giving 
point and bearing to research, has been the cause of the elimina- 
tion of many facts by meteorologists themselves from data which 
otherwise ‘would possibly not have been so closely investigated, 
and which facts, therefore, might have continued, as they had done 
for ages before, to escape detection. Perhaps no better illustration 
of the elimination of facts of value in this way could be given than 
the short note read last week to the Meteorological Society by 
Mr. Stuart on a comparison of the Kew and Oxford baragraphs 
during the storms of 30th October.and 21st November last, by which 
interesting information was yielded respecting the velocity of the 
propagation of atmospheric disturbances between those two places, 
In the afternoon of the 30th October the Kew baragraph recorded 
a very sudden fall in the atmospheric pressure, which seems to 
have reached its lowest point about nine minutes past three 
o'clock. At this instant the gas-lights in the room were blown 
out by aviolent gust. These were relit in a quarter of an hour, 
but in the interval the barometer had gone up considerably, and 
the curve made, though incomplete, presented the appearance of a 
very sharp rise— possibly a sudden increase of pressure might 
have accompanied the gust referred to, in which case the bara- 
graph-curve would have had its turning-point at that instant. By 
comparison with the baragraph-curve at Oxford supplied by the 
Zev. Mr. Maine, of the Radcliffe Observatory, it appears that 
there the air-pressure began to increase rapidly at about 2.30 pam, 
and on this occasion, therefore, Oxford was about 39 minutes In 
advance of Kew. On Nov. 21 there was a similar squall, when 
the Kew baragraph took a sudden turn upwards at 445 p.m, 
while at Oxford the rise began at 4 exactly. On this occasion, 
therefore, Oxford was three-quarters of an hour before Kew. The 
3rd of December was also a stormy day, and the Oxford and Kew 
baragraphs showed two unmistakable correspondences — one at 
3.35 a.m. at Kew, and 2°40 a.m. at Oxford—the difference being 
fifty-five minutes ; the other at Kew at 7.40 a.m., and at Oxford at 
6.50 a.m.—a difference of fifty minutes. These results were con-. 
firmed by Mr. Glaisher, with regard to the storm of October, at 
Birmingham and Wolverhampton, between each of which places 
and Greenwich there was about one hour’s difference ; whilst the 
Oxford baragraphic curves, he stated, might, by shifting a space to 
allow for the travelling time of the disturbances, be put over those 
of Greenwich, and found singularly coincident. He noticed also 
the remarkable sharp curve made by the self-registering instru- 
ments, but which had not been detected by any one of the nume- 
rous eye-observers with whom he is in correspondence—a practical 
evidence that nature only in these investigations can do properly 
her own work. On the earth, however, not a tithe of the most im- 
portant atmospheric changes and influences can be noticed and 
studied. Hence the value of aérialascents. Balloon ascents in the 
summer are common enough, but aeronauts put by their balloons 
in the opposite boisterous season, and hitherto no scientific ascent 
has been made at that time of year. 

A winter balloon-ascent promised therefore to yield very valuable 
results, if a high elevation could be obtained on the one hand, and 
length of journey on the other. From the middle of December 
arrangements were pending for such an ascent by Mr. Glaisher, 
and the balloon was more than once partially inflated; but cireum- 
stances proved unfavourable for the attempt. 

During the first three days of the present year the wind was from 
the N.E., with severe frost, and from this time up to the 9th day 
the wind was mostly from the east. On the 10th, 11th, and 12th, 
the wind was constantly from the 8.E. orS.S.¥.,a direction favourable 
for the purpose ; but on each of these days portions of clouds, at 
no great elevation, had been seen passing from the 8.W. The 
morning of the 12th was thick and misty : objects at short distances 
were invisible ; the air was in gentle motion only, and the wind 
being S.S.E. held out the hope that a long track of country in that 
direction might be traversed, far more indeed than from the 
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gentleness of the wind would seem to be necessary, for an ascent 
of five miles, for which Mr. Wallace, of the Woolwich Arsenal 
Works, had prepared the gas. — | 

The balloon left the earth at 2.7 p.m. and crossed the river, almost 
directly falling in with a current at right angles to that at the 
surface, it passed down the line of the river. At the he ight of 550 
feet, the wind changed to S.W., and for twenty-one minutes the 
course was very quickly towards the N.E. ; the wind next changed 
to the S., at about 4,000 feet high ; so that the S.W. current 
was fully 3,000 feet in thickness. The temperature at the earth 
was 40°; at 2,730 feet moving in the centre of this currrent, It 
was 45° ; the current was, therefore, very warm, and it is the only 
instance in which a temperature in the air has been met with of 
higher value than that at the ground. Mr. Glaisher has recorded 
currents warmer than those immediately below ; indeed he has 
never found the temperature in a normal state or decreasing 
regularly with increasing elevations. At 7,200 feet, to the 
aéronauts’ surprise, human voices were heard ; and it would seem, 
from a letter from Mr. Clements, of Halstead, to Mr. Glaisher, 
in which he says, “the balloon was distinctly seen at Gosfield, a 
village about three miles from here,”—that he, with others, “ were 
playing in a cricket-match on the lake of Samuel Courtauld, Esq., 
of Gosfield Hall when the balloon passed over ;” he adds that 
there were some hundreds on the lake at the time (2.54 pm.) 
This is the highest point at which voices have been heard, and 
it indicates how humid the air below must have been. Above 
8,000 feet the air became dry, and over 9,000 feet drier still, 
so that the temperature of the dew-point was below zero. The 
highest point of the ascent was 13,000 feet ; the temperature of the 
air, 11°; the time, 3h. 3lm, Clouds were then still above, 
apparently very dense, and the sun could not beseen. On descend- 
ing, the balloon passed through fine, thick, granular snow, which, 
falling upon the warm air below, passed into vapour, and on 
entering the lower cloud the air was saturated. The earth was 
regained at 4h. 15m., at Lakenheath Warren, near Brandon, the 
balloon having travelled at least 100 miles ; whilst at Greenwich, 
the horizontal movement of the air registered was only 6 miles, 
and from the S.E. Indeed, nearly all the air in the lower current 
from January 10th to January 15th was from this quarter; and 
with the 8.W. wind in this position, and the snow in the higher 
regions continuing to fall, the dense fogs lately experienced over the 
country would be fully accounted for ; and this would be the first 
solution of the origin of those extensive and dense fogs which 
Occasionally occur over both land and sea, 








Dr. Livincstone.—At the Geographical Society on Monday, the 
President, Sir Roderick Murchison, said he felt it his duty to say a 
word or two upon the distressing intelligence which had appeared 
in some papers regarding the fate of Dr. Livingstone. He had 
great hopes that the Doctor had only received a severe wound in 
the foot and had escaped, though the Makololos with him might have 
been slain. The South African Advertiser contained a letter from 
Dr. Livingstone, who, having received his recall, was still anxious to 
do something more before he left the country, and accordingly deter- 
mined upon a visit to Lake Nyassa to discover the souree of the Shirra. 
He had started without any of his former assistants, taking with him 
only five of the Makololo nation—a people whom he knew to be 
particularly attached to himself, and on whom he could depend. In 
the letter alluded to he said, “I take Makololo with me, the only 
reliable fellows in the country;” and he added, “if we could have 
stopped the enormous slave-trade of Lake Nyassa, I would gladly 
have spent all the money I ever received.” These were the sentiments 
that he expressed when going on this expedition. The nature of the 
disaster which had befallen him was gathered from a communication 
stating that the Aric! had brought intelligence from Simon’s Bay that 
Dr. Livingsione had received a wound in the fvot when landing at 
some point in the interior. There was a subsequent despatch, headed 
** Massacre of Dr. Livingstone and all his party;” but he sincerely 
hoped that this was an exaggeration. The natives of that part of the 
country certainly hated the Makolvlo, and it was possible they might 
have killed them bat have spared him. ar 


Antiquity or Man.—A very interesting course of lectures was 
commenced last Saturday at the Royal Institution, by Mr. John 
Lubbock, F.R.8., the President of the Echnological Society. Respect- 
ing the age of Stonehenge, Mr. Lubbock noticed the remarkable 
clustering of tumuli in its vicinity, and urged the novel idea that, as 
the burials in a modern graveyard would indicate the people who 
worshipped in the cathedral, so the relics found in these surrounding 
ancient tumuli would afford some clue to the people who worshipped 
at Stonehenge. As Sir Colt Hoare, who opened a hundred and fifty 
of these barrows, found no iron instruments, the tumuli round Stone- 
henge would seem to be not later than the Bronze period, and that 
monument itse!f would therefore be at least of equivalent, and possibly 
of more ancient date. 

RoMAN ALTAR INscCRIPTIONS.—The remarks made by Mr. Thomas 
Wright on a paper read at the Ethnological Society, “€ On the God 
Mogon and the Religion of the Nortaumbrian Celts,” by the Rev. Rome 
Hall, who considers this god, to whom Roman altars were dedicated in 
Northumberland, to have been a Celtic hero, afterwards raised into a 
deity and worshipped by the Celtic race, deserve a space in our 
scientific notices. Mr. Wright said that, in the paper, he was quoted 
and made to say much he had never meant. He had, it was true, 
stated an opinion that many of the gods whose names were met with 
on altars were not Roman; but he had nevér considered them to be 
British. The soldiers sent to England were Roman in name but not 
in nation, and they were recruited especially from Germany and Gaul, 
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These foreigners were not likely to worship the gods of the conquered 
people. We are now well acquainted with the mythology of the 
Germans, and we find that the gods popularly worshipped were 
generally of a secondary class. The great gods did not condescend to 
look after individuals ; but the local gods presided over people's births, 
and took them under their several protectionsduring life, justas the 
fairies did—who were their representatives—in the Middle Ages. It 
was natural, therefore, that those soldiers who went to settle in a 
foreign country should think of the gods who presided over the places 
of their birth ; and the gods of these mercenary legions prove to be of 
this character. Thus the inscription Deo Arciacono refers to the local 
god of the town Arciaca in Gaul. So Deo Hami to the god of Hama, 
on the Orontes. He thought also the Deo Brigantie of one of these 
inscriptions was not the god of the Brigantes, but the god of Bri. 
ganutium, of which name there were three cities,—one in Spain, one in 
Gaul, and one in Switzerland; the latter, now called Brigentz, the 
most important, and the lecions thus inscribing were probably Swiss. 
Formerly, he had considered the term alluded to in the paper was a 
god named Mongontis, but he now inclined to the idea that Moganti 
might represent Mogontiaci or Mogontiacensi, and referred to Mayence, 
on the Rhine. The most curious cireumstance in the paper was the 
discovery of a farm named Carmagan, which the author supposed to 
be a corruption of Caer Mogon, and thinks that place may have been 
a temple dedicated to this deity. Mr. Wright thonght this not impro. 
bable, and mentioned a casein point. There is a foreign god, Cocidius, 
whose name was found on Roman altars in Cumberland, and the 
ancient geographer of Ravenna mentions a place in that country named 
Fanum Cocidii, where was no doubt a tempie of this god. We have 
here a parallel case with Caer Mogon. Caer the author thinks a 
Celtic word, but Mr. Wright contended it was a mere philologicad 
corruption of the Roman castrum. Towards the end of the Roman 
period, every walled place appears to have been popularly styled a 
castrum ; and “chester” and “ caer ’’—the several corruptions of the 
word by peoples of different races—are strangely commingled in the 
district referred to, indicative of the existence of two races in it. 
Stone-CurrinG at THE New GovernmMeENtT Orrices.—The works for 
the erection of the new Government Offices, in Downing-place, are 
going on with considerable activity ; and a great number of workmen 
are employed in dressing and sawing stone. The work of sawing the 
stone is not wholly performed by manual labour; machinery having 
been erected for this purpose. A massive timber framework, 20 feet 
high, has been erected for the travelling crane, and from the top sills 
large swinging legs descend opposite to each other, each formed of a 
balk, 10 inches or 12 inches square, fitted with a hinge at the top con- 
necting it to the sill from which itis suspended. Below, four saw-blades 
are fitted, the frame being partially supported by four chains from the 
corners. The stone to be cut is taken up by the crane and placed 
between two of the swinging legs. The saw-frame is then put in 
oscilation by a portable engine, and the saws thas caused to tra- 
verse the stones as though they were suspended to two pendulums 
swinging in a plane parallel to the cuts. The present number of 
saw-frames is four, carrying from sixteen to twenty saws; but their 
number will shortly be increased to eight. Muderately soft stone is 
cut by this apparatus at as little as twopence per superiicial foot, 
hand-labour costing from four to six times that amount. 


Tue Watt anD Wepawoop PuorocrarHs.—This interesting sub- 
ject has been discussed by the Photographic Society of London; but 
not very favourably to the idea of either Watt or Wedgwood having 
been a photographer. The photograph found by Miss Meteyard 
amongst Josiah Wedgwood’s papers has, strangely enough, been con- 
fronted with one “from the same negative’? which was exhibited by 
Mr. Malone as having been “ taken by Mr. Fox-Talbot about the year 
1843 ;”” and it could not have been among the earliest of Mr. Pox- 
Talbot’s photographs, for he. himself showed the writer of this one at 
Glasgow at an earlier date than 1843. low the photograph in qnes- 
tion came to be amongst the Wedgwood papers has not yet been ascer- 
tained ; but it seems that these papers have not been locked up for 
fifty years: so Mr. Boulton says. As to the large “ photographs,” 
though peculiar, they are regarded as specimens of printing in colours. 
One of the silvered copper-plates has been pronounced by Messrs. 
Hughes & Kimber, the copper-plate manufacturers, to be only aboub 
twenty-four years old. It is a curious fact, however, that it has beer 
ascertained that a person named Daguerre was Wedgwood’s agent for 
the sale of his pottery in Paris. It seems to be believed that the 
Lunar Society, of which Watt was a member, were engaged in photo- 
graphic experiments; so that there is still mystery in the affair. 


SaLMON Spawn ror TasMANIA.—Mr. Youl, who has been deputed 
by the Tasmanian Government to procure from English rivers @ 
supply of salmon spawn for the purpose of introducing that tish 
into Tasmania, has obtained a supply from the Severn. Eighteen 
salmon were taken, from which three spawners and two milters were 
seleeted. The spawn and milt were pressed from them, and deposited 
in a vessel prepared for the purpose. The fish were returned to the 
river apparently none the worse for the operation. The spawn thus 
impregnated has been conveyed to London for despatch to its destina- 
tion. Of the eighteen fish taken several were spent, and some were 
not sufficiently advanced in spawn; only two were fresh river fish- 
The last-named fact affords a proof of the proper policy of making 
January a close month, as has been done under the last Salmom 
Fisheries Act. 

Tyro-Eiecrric TeLeGraru.—Bonelli’s printing telegraph is now 
being exhibited at No. 7, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street, Londo 
When the message given in is set in type, any errors that may ocear 
are corrected before transmission. The row of type is placed im 
the machine and passed under a comb of five points, each of which 1s 
connected by a wire with a corresponding pomt at the other end of the 
telegraph line. Underneath these last-named five points passes & 
plate of platinum, upon which is placed a paper moistened with nitrate 
of manganese. Wherever the corresponding point touches the re 
jetter, it completes the circle, and the electricity, acting upon the 8 
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lution, decomposes it, liberating the nitric acid and leaving the per- 
oxide of manganese upon the surface of the paper in the form of a 
brown deposit corresponding with the type at the other end of the 
lines. The paper is then washed in water to clear away the remains 
of the solution, and to deepen the colour of the printing, and after 
being dried is transmitted to its destination. 400 messages of twenty 
words each, it is said, have been transmitted by this means in an hour. 


Tue Oyster FisHerres OF IRELAND are attracting serious atten- 
tion. The dredging system is fast exhausting the most celebrated 
beds, such as Carlingford, the Foyle, and Swilly. Mr. Barry, Com- 
missioner of Fisheries, has been making a series of inquiries at West- 
port, Newport, and Sligo on the subject of oyster-culture on the 
Atlantic coast. It is believed that were this properly attended to it 
would be far more valuable than the salmon fishery. No less than 
£8,000 was paid at Arklow, on the Wicklow coast, for oyster-brood, 
to be laid down on French and English beds. The coasts of Ireland 
are peculiarly suitable for oyster-culture, and Clew and Newport 
Bays, the subject of the late inquiry by the Fishery Commissioners, 
have upwards of fifty miles of sea-bottom admirably fitted for this 
purpose. The coast is indented with sheltered creeks and an abund- 
ance of fresh water flows into them under the most favourable con- 
ditions. 

DovusLe Screw Ciipper.—The trial of the Far East, launched 
three months since from Messrs. Dudgeon’s building-yard at Cubitt 
Town, has resulted in unequivocal success. The For East is an iron 
built ship of upwards of 1,000 tons register, rigged as a sailing clipper, 
and fitted with two screws, one on each quarter. This system of 
double screws is equally valuable in manceuvring a ship-of-war 


when in action under steam, or in taking a loaded merchant- 
ship up or down tortuous rivers, or under circumstances of 
alms, light or variable winds at sea. The Far East is the first of a 


class of vessels to be employed in the tea-trade between Shanghai and 
London, and is fitted with engines of 120-horse power. It is antici- 
pated that the voyage between those places will be accom- 
plished under 75 days, while the consumption of coal will be at the 
same time so small when under steam that it will not necessitate 
the ship calling in at any port throughout the whole voyage for a fresh 
supply. 

Tue Cosine or RecLaAMATION BANKS was a subject brought before 
the Civil Engineers’ Society by Mr. J. M. Heppel. The chief objects 
were to note clearly the circumstances which determine the velocities 
of influx and efflux, and consequent scour, attendant on the closing of 
embankments for reclaiming land from the sea, or a tideway, and 
which constitute the chief difficulty in executing such works. It was 
shown how, by an easy geometrical process, curves might be con- 
structed which would indicate correctly the difference of the levels of 
the exterior and interior water-surfaces, at any given interval of time 


from low water; the data for their construction being the rise of 


the external tide-water, the areas of the interior surface at the several 
successive levels, and the width of opening through which the flux 
and reflux took place. It was contended that it would be better to 
determine in the first instance the requisite width for the final closing- 
place, and to construct it in such a way as to ensure its capability of 
resisting the scour to which it would become exposed, than to leave 
the closing arrangements till the banks had already advanced so far as 
to have given rise to considerable outward and inward current. 


THE creation of an improved port for cargoes to Buenos Ayres is 
abont to be undertaken. The inconveniences caused by the shallow- 
ness of the river are annually increasing, and, according to recent 
investigations, Ensenada, thirty miles from Buenos Ayres, and which 
would be to that city as Gravesend to London, possesses ample facilities, 
it being practicable to construct several miles of piers at which ships 
may load to and from the trains of the railroad which will connect 
that port with the city. The George Krell has sailed from Newport 
with the rails for the first station of this railway, and a staff to examine 
the port of Ensenada. 


Horticutrurat Socrery.—To promote the study of scientific 
botany this society offers the following prizes :—1. One silver and two 
bronze medals for the best three collections of wild plants of each 
Separate county of the United Kingdom, dried, mounted on paper, 
folio demy size, classified according to the natural system, and labelled 
with the name of locality where found, and the date when found. 2. 
Three gold medals for the best three collections of the county collec- 
tions, The collections must be delivered on or before the 31st of 
December, 1864. Further, a society’s gold medal will be awarded to 
every exhibitor of a new species of plant found growing in the United 
Kingdom. 

Amenican Sure Canats.—Surveyors have recently been surveying 
the route for a ship-canal between Lewiston and the river above the 
Falls, to connect the Upper and Lower Lakes, preparatory to the 
introduction of a Bill in Congress for the construction of the chain of 
ship-canals from the Mississippi to the Atlantic, of which this piece 
will form an important part. The proposed route is from the Missis- 
Sipp! river to tide-water at New York, vid Keokuk, Chicago, Niagara 
Falls, Lewiston, St. Lawrence river, Lake Champlain, and the Hudson 
river. The estimated cost is 26,000,000 dols., half of which sum will be 
absorbed in the enlargement and improvement of the Illinois canal 
from Keokuk to Chicago. 


Dupiry Ironworks.—The large works in this neighbourhood, and 
at Kingswinford, Brettel-lane, and Brierly-hill, are in fall operation, 
the only drawback being the scarcity of labour. The consumption of 
Coal is very large, and the demand considerably in excess of the 
the quantity raised. The number of furnaces in blast might be in- 
creased, but the scarcity of fuel and labour must operate against any 
increase in the make of pig iron in this district at present. Nearly 
the whole of the pigs stacked some years since have been sold off. 

ENGINEERING Works.—Messrs. Ritson & Co.’s contract for the 
Thames embankment from Waterloo Bridge to the east end of the 
Tuner Temple has been accepted. 

















CoLLEGE or SurGEONS.—Professor Huxley will commence, on the 
2nd of February, a series of twenty-four lectures ‘ On the Structure 
and Classification of the Mammalia.” At the conclusion of which 
Professor Fergusson will deliver his course “On Human Anatomy 
and Surgery.” The lectures will be delivered as usual on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, at four o'clock. ‘ 


THe Soanet Museum, in Lincoln’s-inn Fields, will be open this 
season on the Wednesday in each week in the months of February, 
March, July, and August; and on the Wednesdays, Thursdays, and 
Fridays in April, May, and June. 





FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre was opened on Saturday night last fora 
series of performances in English to fill up the interval until the 
commencement of the regular Italian Opera season. M. Gounod’s 
“ Faust,” with an English text adapted by Mr. H. F. Chorley, was 
the opera performed ; and such was the success of its reproduction 
in this shape, that it will probably be the only work given during this 
short intermediate season. We recorded at length, last summer, 
our impressions of the merits and characteristics of the work on 
its production in Italian at this house and at the Royal Italian 
Opera ; and a further hearing, after an interval of cessation, con- 
firms all the opinions then expressed. Notwithstanding the quali- 
fications with which dispassionate criticism must temper the extra- 
vagant eulogies that have been lavished on “ Faust” in certain 
quarters, there can be no question that it is a thoughtful and 
earnest work by a refined and cultivated artist, and one which is 
especially welcome during the inaction of Meyerbeer, and as a con- 
trast to the vapid music by which the English school (?) has of 
late been represented. Saturday’s performance of “ Faust” might, 
in most respects, compare with any of its previous representations 
here. Three of the principal parts were filled by English artists— 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington being Marguerite; Mr. Sims 

teeves, Faust ; and Mr. Santley, Valentine ; the lady only being 
new to the cast. To succeed in a part which has hitherto been so 
identified with its original representative, Madame Miolan- 
Carvalho, and afterwards with Madame Titiens, is to prove the 
possession of at least high vocal attainments, and for these Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington has long been renowned in the concert- 
room. She gave the music with that refined French manner 
which it so much requires, excelling rather in the calm than in 
the impassioned portions ; but as none but the gentler emotions 
are evoked until the terrible catastrophes of the duel and prison 
scenes, the want of greater dramatic force is little felt in such a 
part. The “air des bijoux,” which Madame Lemmens-Sherrington 
has so frequently sung in the concert-room, was particularly 
distinguishable as a refined piece of voluble art. Although 
in the garden scene and in the final trio there was 
room for somewhat more poetical feeling and intense passion, still 
there were throughout the entire performance that thoughtful 
earnestness and finish which belong only to an accomplished artist. 
Dramatically, Madame Lemmens-Sherrington was not quite so im- 
passible as Madame Miolan Carvalho, and somewhat less demon- 
strative than Madame Titiens. The excellent performances of Mr, 
Sims Reeves as Faust, and Mr. Santley as Valentine, have been 
previously commented on. The latter gentleman had a little addi- 
tional importance conferred on his part by the interpolation of a 
new cavatina, “ Loving smile of sister kind,” expressly written for 
him by the composer. It is founded on a passage in the instru- 
mental introduction to the opera, a charming cantabile phrase, so 
vocal in character that it is matter of surprise that similar use was 
not made of it originally. The “piu allegro,” however, with its 
passages of triplets, verges on the common-place, an incongruity of 
which there are various similar examples in the opera, and which, 
among other short-comings, must prevent the work from being 
classed in the first rank of art; that is, with the productions of 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Weber. Signor Marchesi was the Mephisto- 
pheles, a part which he filled for a short time last season in the 
room of Signor Bossi. Signor Marchesi’s Mephistopheles, while 
characterized by much rough vigour and earnest energy, 1s wanting 
in that subtle and insidious malice which belongs to Goethe’s 
fiend,—it is too palpably, and even obtrusively, melodramatie ; 
the diabolism is violent and rampant rather than insinuating and, 
crafty. Madame Florence Lancia, who appeared for the first time as 
Siebel has a sympathetic if not very powerful voice, and sang theair 
in the garden scene, and the little romance, “‘ When all was young” 
(written for Madame Didiée), with a gentle winning pathos that 
secured for her an amount of applause that should sooner have dis- 
pelled the nervousness from which she appeared to suffer nearly 
throughout the opera. The parts of Wagner and Martha were 
adequately sustained by Mr. Dussek and (as before) Madame 
Taccani. The band and chorus, under Signor Arditi’s excellent 
conductorship, were as efficient as of old, and the performance 
altogether was such as to ensure a successful run for “ Faust,” in 
its English dress, until the resumption of its performances in 
Italian. Mr. Chorley’s version (imitation he calls it) of the text, 
presents some singular instances of colloquialisms in romantic 
situations. Thus, Mephistopheles is made to complain, in the 
Kermesse scene, of the “rubbishy” wine. It is true the singer 
substituted the word “horrid,” and numerous such differences 
between the printed and the uttered text were observable during 
the evening, in some instances amounting to entire alterations of. 
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several lines, in all cases with improved effect. No doubt there is | 
much difficulty in adapting a translated text to music which must 
not be altered; but it is impossible to avoid feeling that a little 
more care would have produced a better result. As it ls, the 
English “imitation” of the French realistic and melodramatic 
yersion offers a singular travestie of Goethe’s noble poem. ; 

The Monday Popular Concerts were resumed this week with 
Mr. C. Hallé as pianist, M. Vieuxtemps as violinist, and Madame 
Parepa and Mr. Santley as vocalists ; Mr. Ries, Mr. Webb, and 
Mr. Paque being, as before, the second violin, viola, and violoncello 
of the quartets, and Mr. Benedict the accompanyist. Mendelssohn's 
first quartet, given on this occasion, we have never esteemed as 
worthy even of the early period at which it was produced (at the 
age of 18). Although containing many passages of genius, there 1s 
much dry persistent labour, and a want of continuity of thought, 
that give to the work a fragmentary and incomplete eflect. 
Therefore, many as are the beauties dispersed throughout it, we 
can never estimate it so highly as the equally early quartet in 
E flat (op. 12), and many other of his juvenile works, in which 
there is a freshness of impulse and a coherence of style that stamp 
them as real inspirations of genius. Mr. Hallé’s performance of 
Beethoven’s solo sonata in F minor, known as the “ Sonata Appas- 
sionata,” was a masterly display of finished execution, and the 
general reading presented little calling for exception, unless it 
were perhaps the somewhat exaggerated speed of the last move- 
ment. But this is a tendency of the day—the high pressure of 
life affects even our musical performances. The serenade by 
Gounod, with pianoforte and harmonium accompaniment by Mr. 
Benedict and Herr Engel, is a graceful French romance, which, 
however, owed much of its effect to the refined singing of Madame 
Parepa and the novelty of the harmonium effects, skilfully played 
as they were by Herr Engel. The song “ Le Juif Errant,” by 
the same composer, admirably declaimed by Mr. Santley to 
English words (rendered by Mr. Chorley), is an imitation of the 
romantic ballad style of Schubert, with little coherence of style, 
and depending greatly on the reading and declamation of the 
performer. Since Staudigl’s admirable delivery of Schubert’s 
songs, nothing of the kind has been heard equal to the singing 
of Mr. Santley on this occasion—it was that of a genuine artist, 
to whom all styles are familiar. Songs by Mr. Benedict and Signor 
Arditi, Mozart’s sonata in B flat for pianoforte and violin, and 
Haydn’s quartet in D major, made up the remainder of a very 
interesting programnie. 

The Musical Society of London commenced its sixth season on 
Wednesday night with an excellent concert, of which the following 
is the programme : 

Parr I, 

SND MUTIOIOODD og soi niles crhadcheo<¥cencecedaceacbscs Meyerbeer. 
Recit., “I rage, I melt, I burn;” Air, “ O ruddier 

than the cherry” (Acis and Galatea) Mr. Santley Handel. 
Concerto in D minor, pianoforte, Miss Agnes Zim- 

OR. i PA AONE OES: LDPE MB Mozart. 
Grand Scena ed Aria, “ Of love they say the hapless 

lady died” (Richard Coeur de Lion) Madame 

Parepa 


Soke Vil ecets Benedict. 
Overture (Coriolanus) 


Jeethoven. 


Part II, 
Symphony (Die Weihe der Téne—‘‘ The Power of 
ONT Gh Kpein ch dane shcseay<tbbbabidnlle «cs haslacdatins Spokr. 


Duo, “Anna tu piangi” (Maometto Secondo), 
Madame Parepa and Mr. Santley 
Overture (Le Medecin malgré lui) 


Dall aa cak waeben ted Rossini. 
nits inti nadine aie Gounod. 


The great attraction at these concerts is the refined and finished 
performance of its admirable orchestra, which, under the careful 
conductorship of Mr, Alfred Mellon, has attained a ripeness and an 
individuality that are rarely achieved by large numbers, but are 
essential to the right interpretation of imaginative music. Much, 
no doubt, is owing to the individual excellence of the members of 
the band, consisting as it does chiefly of our best orchestral and 
solo-players (almost identical, indeed, with the orchestra of the 
Royal Italian Opera); but much is also due to the care bestowed 
on rehearsals, without which the most skilful individual performers 
will fail to realize that perfect fusion and sensitiveness to various 
Shades of expression without which no poetical feeling can be 
transmitted through orchestral performance. These results, it is 
only justice to say, have been realized in a higher degree at the 
concerts of the Musical Society than at any other similar per- 
formances in this country. Spohr’s magnificent and elaborate sym- 
phony has never been so admirably rendered by any English 
orchestra as by the band of the Musical Society, whose third per- 
formance of the work, on Wednesday, was such as to defy even 
hypercriticism. Although not admitting that this symphony fulfils 
its very ambitious design in reflecting the subtle and metaphysical 
sentiments of the poem (by Carl Pfeiffer) which it professes to 
illustrate, it must yet rank ‘among the grandest and richest pieces 
of orchestral colouring which its composer has produced. 1t con- 
tains, too, almost the only instance he has left of learned contra- 
puntal writing in the treatment of the Ambrosian chant, with figura- 
tive and elaborate counterpoint in the style of Bach. Spohr’s fugal 
writing, even in his oratorios, is generally weak and student-like 
rather than masterly—his antecedent studies were not of this 
school- but in the instance just cited, he rises to a height which 
he has nowhere else attained in this style. Meyerbeer’s “ Overture 
to Struensee ’ (part of the music which he wrote to his brother's 
tragedy of that name) is a gorgeous piece of highly-coloured orches- 
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tral effect, but wants unity of design and coherent plan. The com- 
mencing theme, broad and stately, with the admixture of har 
accompaniment, is somewhat suggestive of Mendelssohn's “A thalie” 
overture ; but the allegro is a constant series of climaxes, with coda 
upon coda, confusing all notion of beginning, middle, and end, 
making it a seeming matter of indifference where the termination 
may take place. Some of the instrumental effects are similar in 
their brightness and sonority to the orchestration in Weber's over. 
ture, “The Ruler of the Spirits.” There are, however, so man 
beauties in Meyerbeer’s overture, that the subscribers to the 
Musical Society should be thankful for the opportunity afforded 
them of hearing it, such works seeming to be shut out from more 
conservative institutions. Beethoven’s profoundly impressive 
overture, “ Coriolan,” and Gounod’s light and thoroughly French 
prelude, were as admirably played as the other orchestral pieces of 
the programme. The overture of Gounod, belonging to his setting 
of Moliére’s comedy, commences with a charming and charac- 
teristic movement of the old dance form of Lully’s time (contem- 
porary with that of Moliére), which, if it be not founded on a 
veritable ancient subject, isan admirable imitation of the style, 
The allegro, somewhat too slight to be in keeping with the intro- 
duction, contains, however, some graceful phrases and some charm- 
ing instrumentation. Miss Zimmermann (of whom we have several 
times spoken in high terms) gave a classical reading of Mozart's 
exquisite concerto; but we should have preferred Hummel’s 
cadenzas to those which she introduced, and which were too much 
in the modern bravura style to be in keeping with the school and 
period of the concerts itself. It would have been well, too, if Miss 
Zimmermann had played the entire work from the original text, 
or else introduced modern embellishments into each movement 
instead of only one, so that the work should have been consistent 
throughout instead of appearing to belong to different periods, 
Setting aside these points, however, the performance was excellent, 
more especially in the middle movement (the “ Romanza”), and in 
the final Rondo. The vocal music, which at these concerts is 
wisely made subordinate to the instrumental, was sufficient to 
contrast with and relieve the orchestral works,—and the concert 
altogether was a most satisfactory commencement of the series. 
The second is announced to take place on March 16. 


New Buripines.—Fine premises have been erected at the corner of 
Philpot-lane,-for Messrs. Hunt & Crombie, six stories in height. They 
will be used as show-rooms for colonial produce, and for warehouse- 
purposes. The facade on the two lower stories is executed in Box 
ground stone; the upper stories are built of white bricks, relieved 
with bands of red and black brickwork, with stringcourses of stone. 
Each window is divided with detached columns of terra-cotta, having 
enriched capitals and bases, graceful in design and with a diversity of 
colour. The large cornice at the top of the building is composed en- 
tirely of terra-cotta. ‘The Builder regards the design as an advance 
in London street architecture for commercial purposes. 

So.prers’ Exurpition or Works or Art.—An exhibition of the 
works of art and industry of the officers and men of the 12th Regi- 
ment has been opened at the Rotunda, Dublin—the whole suite of 
rooms on the ground floor being thrown open for the occasion. The 
several articles produced in art, drawing, engineering, cabinet and 
carpenters’ work, embroidery, and numerous other products of skill 
and industry, were tastefully arranged. Some of the contributions 
are rough and crude, but the majority are remarkable for taste, ele- 
gance, and ingenuity. 

Arcuitects’ Mepat.—The Council of the Institute of British 
Architects has designated M. Viollet-le-Duc as the recipient of the 
gold medal awarded annually to a distinguished member of the pro- 
fession in acknowledgment of services rendered to art. 

Tue Assyr1an Scutprures.—A portion of the sculptured repre- 
sentations of lion-hunts, taken from the palace at Kouyunjik, in the 
Assyrian basement-room of the British Museum, has been covered 
with plate glass. It would be well to extend this necessary protection 
against injury by the fingers of thoughtless persons to the whole of 
the bas-reliets. 

AN antique statue of Sappho has been discovered at the place an- 
ciently called Lithium, in the island of Cyprus. The material 1s & 
marble common in Lesbos, Sappho’s native island. 

Ata public meeting at Aberdeen, it has been resolved to erect @ 
statue of Her Majesty in that city. With a view of encouraging 
native talent, the statue has been intrusted to Mr. R. Brodie. 

A Saxon leaden coffin has been found at Bishopstoke, Hants. It 
contained the skeleton of a young woman. A glass bottle and two 
drinking-cups were found in the coffin. 

EXHIBITION or Giass.—Messrs. Defries & Co. have filled the Dudley 
Gallery, Egyptian Hall, with a collection of their works in glass. The 
principal feature is the colossal candelabrum in cut glass executed by 
them for the Rajah of Secunderabad. 

Prize Corraces ror THE Lanovrine Crasses.—One hundred ané 
seven designs have been sent in for the £25 prize, placed in the hands 
of the Society of Arts by Mr. J. Bailey Denton. 

Tue directors of the Manchester Villa and Cottage Association 
offer £50 premium for the best design, and £25 for the second- 
design for four cottages and six dwelling-houses. 

Mutreapy’s Works.—It is stated that the exhibition of all Mal- 
ready’s works will be opened at the South Kensington Museum of 
the 17th of March. ; 

ILLUMINATED SuEEtTS.—Mrs. Delamotte has published three illumi- 
nated subjects, Faith, Hope, and Charity, from drawings by the late Mr- 
F. G. Delamotte, which have been reproduced by Messrs. Day & Som 
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A Bronze statue of Rossini, by Baron Marochetti, has been pre- 
sented to the town of Pesaro, in Italy, the composer’s birthplace, by 
the Marquis de Ja Salamanca and M. de la Hante, directors of the 
Roman railways. 

Tur German papers say that Liszt, the pianist, is still in Rome, 
absorbed entirely by religious practices, and likely to become a monk. 
Under lock and seals, in the Castle of Altenburg, near Weimar, he 
possesses, they add, certain musical treasures, which for the last three 
years have not seen daylight. One of these is Beethoven’s piano, 
made by Broadwood & Son, and selected (in the year 1819) asa 
present for the great composer, by J. B. Cramer and his scholar, 
Ferdinand Riess. Also Mozart’s piano, made of oak, a square piano 
(tafelform), with a compass of only 4% octaves. Besides these, a 
modern masterpiece of Erard’s—a grand piano, with an organ-stop, 
of the value of £375. It is doubted that Liszt will ever return to 
Weimar. 

MENDELSSOHN’S Birtupay.—The 54th anniversary of Mendelssohn's 
birth will be celebrated on Wednesday, February 3, by the National 
Choral Society, at Exeter Hall, under the direction of Mr. G. W. 
Martin. The oratorio “ Elijah” will be performed on this occasion by 
the Nationol Choral Society’s band and chorus of 700 performers. 
Principal singers, Madame Rudersdorff, Miss Emma Heywood, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, Mr. Santley, Miss Annie Cox, Mr. G. A. Carter, Mr. J. 
Matthews, &c. Organist, Mr. John G. Boardman. 

“ A DINNER was given two days back,” says the Paris Presse, “ at 
the residence of M. Rossini, there being present the three greatest 
composers of the day—the host himself, M. Meyerbeer, and M. 
Auber. Tho ‘ Africaine’ was spoken of, and the author declared 
that he had not yet found the female singer he had been so long in 
search of to suit that work. He added that another opera of his— 
‘ Judith’— would most probably be brought out before the 
¢ Africaine.’ ” 

Mr. Henry Lestie’s Cnorr.—The second subscription concert of 
the season 1863-4 will be given on the evening of Thursday, the 
4th of February, at eight o’clock. The programme is fall of promise. 


MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


ALTHOUGH temporarily the money market exhibits a more favour- 
able appearance it is very evident the discouraging influences which 
will allect it in the course of the next two months have not 
yet passed away. The Bank of France is in no better position, 
and the situation of the Bank of England remains dangerous, 
it being impossible to look at the circumstances by which trade 
and finance are surrounded without shuddering at the responsi- 
bilities which have yet to be borne. The liabilities of the public 
both in connection with commerce and the new companies which 
have been started are so great, that it is evident it will only be 
necessary for a short period to elapse before we shall see the 
fatal effects of the late recklessness in adventure, and the pressure 
of the thousand and one engagements which have been so freely 
adopted. It is invariably the case when we have crises and panics 
that the break-down occurs through causes which it was hardly ever 
expected would arise, and that when it is supposed we are in the 
height of prosperity we are in fact running fast in the opposite 
direction. 

The Bank Directors did not raise the rate of discount on 
Thursday, which consequently gives us a respite of another week ; 
and the rumour that the Bank of France would likewise act 
temains, for the present, unconfirmed. ‘The courts of both insti- 
tutions are to be praised for the manner in which they have acted 
during the late drain, and their co-operation is much to be com- 
mended ; since, instead of struggling against each other for the 
mastery of the situation, they can, if necessary, materially assist 
the money markets of Europe by working in unison. Through 
this arrangement they have themselves escaped the effect of any 
sudden surprises from the purchases of bullion brokers, or any of 
those tortuous proceedings which a few years ago were adopted, 
whenever any large financial transactions were contemplated on the 
other side of the Channel, And while, by harmonious working, 
they thus are placed at greater advantage as respects their own 
Centre of action, the same influence extends to Amsterdam, 
Hamburgh, and elsewhere. 

The nearer we approach the fated month of March, the nearer 
shall we be coming to the dangerous season for the severity of 
preastire ~if further severe pressure shall be experienced. It is 
Scarcely possible to hope that with the rate of discount now at 
A Pe Met Indian and foreign exchanges in their existing 
ia re Be ast advices from Bombay and Calcutta, any imme- 

ate relief will arrive. Not only is the demand for sovereigns to 
Egypt likely to prove for the present permanent, but it is said 
> remittances will again shortly go forward to Constantinople. 
{ this should turn out to be the case, the prospect of another cause 
to stimulate stringency will be almost self-evident. 

Mendel apprehension at the present moment is that if an 
would ees “oy — to be experienced in the money market it 
lilies ro ? influence the Indian and American branches of 
the wee Pe. Fase through the late disposition to over-trade, 
force. “The “a re aoe of exhaustion which has been so long in 
Sidiels tn phe, ‘s, already aware of this, are looking with sus- 
ain directions, and are making arrangements, if pos- 
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1 » to prevent disasters. They are shortening their engagements, 
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ging their resources together, and in every conceivable way 
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irry these precautionary regulations to a prejudicial extent, 








decrease the supply of money. There is now no great 
amount coming forward either from America or Australia — 
and from the antipodes the influx at this period of the 
year is in a measure retarded by the prevalence of easterly 
winds. We cannot, therefore, anticipate any relaxation, if even 
there be no advance in the average terms of accommodation. 
An event that may create a little ease in the position of the Bank 
of France may be the funds-received on the subscriptions to the 
loan, but after they have been paid in they will not last long, as 
the nature of the demands of the Treasury are pressing. Indeed, 
it will not be surprising to find that in the interval of the allot- 
ment of the loan, its resources will have been drawn upon to supply 
the immediate Government wants. The effect of this will be favonr- 
able so far as regards the public market—because it will stop for 
the instant other exceptional proceedings. 

From the accounts received from Calcutta and Bombay, we shall 
be prepared for anything that may take place in those Presidencies. 
Although a portion of the existing financial embarrassment may be 
fairly traceable to the absence of facilities for coining —an evil that 
should be remedied without the least possible delay—there has 
nevertheless, since the cotton rage has commenced, been such an 
excess of speculation, that it is difficult to trace the extent of its 
ramifications. It has budded out much in the same fashion as 
some of our enterprises at home; for India has had its tea 
companies, its cotton agencies, its coal companies, and its gas 
companies, the shares of which have, in one shape or another, been 
worked to a premium. The high terms of discount and interest 
are exercising their influence among the mercantile community and 
bazaar people, and not only crushing down prices, but likewise 
crushing out credit. The Bombay markets have perhaps been, if 














‘re can be no doubt that any movement of this kind helps to , 


possible, a little more inflated than those at Calcutta, and the 
letters present a disheartening picture of sacrifices compelled to be 
made in the midst of these difficulties, in the expectation of 
securing relief, but, when made, not always producing the desired 
result. 

American credit has not yet received a shock, because all parties 
interested have kept so thoroughly aloof from heavy engagements 
in case at any instant they might be compromised. In New York 
and the other great cities, notwithstanding an appearance of 
solvency is kept up, it is well known that there is much hollowness 
and rottenness under the surface. The financial expedients of Mr. 
Chase have been very clever, and, while the excitement of the war 
lasts, the paper will float. Let the prospect of peace arise, or any 
undue financial alarm in the money market of Europe or the Kast, 
and we should discover the nature of the revulsion, the intensity 
of its character, and the deep injury it would inflict. We trust 
we may be spared from seeing any immediate crash here or else- 
where ; but it is impossible to close our eyes to what must really 
happen before a healthy order of things can be inaugurated. On 
the Continent, affairs appear to be progressing satisfactorily enough, 
and would perhaps continue to do so were it not for the appre- 
hension of war, and the influence exercised by the bullion decrease 
of the Bank of France. To recruit the supplies of that establish- 
ment silver has been taken from Amsterdam, Vienna, and Frankfort, 
and when that is once perceived sympathetic action immediately 
ensues, leaving an unsettled feeling in the other cities, for fear a 
similar course should be followed there. Notwithstanding there 
has been a Jarge extent of miscellaneous business—boné fide and 
otherwise—connected with these places, speculation has not been 
altogether rampant, the lessons of 1857 not having been forgotten 
either in Holland or Germany. If hostilities in relation to the 
Schleswig-Holstein question should unfortunately break out, trade 
and finance will again heavily suffer ; and while Germany and 
Denmark will be most seriously compromised, surrounding countries 
are also likely to be prejudiced. At the latest moment on Thursday 
every department was in an uneasy position through the rumours 
circulated of the certainty of continuously dear money and the 
existence of foreign as well as domestic political embarrassments. 








Arrer the Bank Court broke up on Thursday, without making 
the rate of discount, there was only a moderate 
demand at the Bank. In the open market a full inquiry existed, the 
principal engagements being completed at the official minimum, The 
discount establishments are getting short of supplies, the process of 
one on for some time without interruption. 


any alteration in 
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Tur Bank return shows a small decrease in the bullion of £18,101 ; 
the total now standing at £13,( The reserve of notes is better, 
; ra : ' : he agate an , 
being £6,713,935—an increase of about £585,640. The private 
securities have run down £428,411, ranking now £19,843,260. 
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TurovGu unfavourable political reports the prices of all kinds of 
securities suddenly dropped. It was said that the Foreign Secretary 
had resigned, but whether there was any truth in the statement could 
not be traced. Consols for money were 90}, and for the account, 907 
to}. Exchequer bills were 9s. to 10s. discount. 


Foreien stocks and shares followed in the same direction. Turkish 
Consolidés, 46 to 4; Spanish Passive, 32 to 4; Mexican, 354 to 4; 
Greek, 20} to 21; Contederate Cotton Loan, 46 to 45. 


Bank and credit shares were lower, but there was no important 
depreciation. Say prices about a quarter lower all round. 

THERE were no gold operations at the Bank on Thursday. 

A MEETING of the shareholders of the London and Middlesex Bank 
took place, when the directors were requested to convene a regular 
meeting forthwith. The allegations against the directors and managers 
were most serious, and ought to be immediately explained. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


THE PORTRAITS OF SHAKESPEARE.* 


Wuarever may be thought of the propriety of a national 
celebration of Shakespeare's three-hundredth birthday on the 
23rd of April next, we must all feel an interest in the subject of 
this book. It is an inquiry into the comparative value of those 
different likenesses of the greatest English poet, which have been 
variously esteemed by our literary antiquaries and connoisseurs of 
art. The question of the proposed Shakespeare monument, if it 1s 
to involve a statue or bust of him, must of course depend upon the 
result of this investigation. It has been objected that none of the 
existing records of his personal appearance are sufficiently distinct 
and reliable for the artistic composition of a truthful portrait. In 
that case, it would be very foolish to let the National Memorial 
Committee expend £30,000, or even as many shillings, upon a 
figure of bronze or marble, which would exhibit no certain image 
of the man. We do not want an ideal or a conjectural notion of 
his face and figure. We have had enough, from his English and 
German commentators, of ideal and conjectural notions of the 
meaning of his plays. As we have now determined to ask for 
nothing more than a tolerably correct text from the future editors 
of his works, so we are equally disposed to accept nothing but an 
authentic portrait from the sculptors or painters of his effigy ; and 
if they have not the data and materials for this, we would rather 
they let it alone. Though we might put up with the Greek ideal 
head of a mythical Homer, we shall insist upon historical 
veracity — we want a positive realism—in the representation 
of a fellow-countryman who actually lived in London and 
Stratford-on-Avon at a period not so very remote from our 
own times. There can be no reason why Shakespeare should not 
have a statue, unless it be that of our want of sure information 
upon this matter. We have artists—if they be honestly chosen— 
who are fully capable of a noble, expressive, and life-like work. 
In the vestibule of our Houses of Parliament, in the recent 
statue of Lord Hardinge, and in Mr. Woolner’s busts at the Great 
Exhibition, we have seen abundant evidence that the genius of 
English sculptors is not wholly subdued by the servile classicality 
of Roman studios, or by the common-place vulgarity which mul- 
tiplies the features of Prince Albert, Wellington, and Peel, in 
the streets of every town. We should feel then no misgiving about 
the success of a Shakespeare monument, entrusted to some one 
of the really original and creative artists of the present day, 
provided we could tirst be certain of the existence of one or more 
likenesses of the man Shakespeare which are tolerably consistent 
and true to the life. Mr. Hain Friswell’s book is intended to 
furnish us with the needful helps for deciding this question, which 
has become one of the most interesting topics of controversy in 
these days. All intending subscribers either to the scheme of Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon’s committee in London, or to that of the Mayor 
of Stratford, should be advised to consult this opportune treatise 
upon the history and authenticity of the Shakespeare portraits. 
And even if they arrive at the conclusion that it is hopeless to 
design a bust or statue which will satisfy the critical spirit of the 
nineteenth century, each of those who may on this account with- 
hold his contribution will be able to place Mr. Friswell’s elegant 
volume on his drawing-room table. He will then possess a photo- 
graphic Shakespeare memorial, which exhibits, we believe, 
nearly all the important contemporary pictures of Shakespeare, 
besides containing pictures of the house in which he was born, the 
house in which he made love to Ann Hathaway, and the interior 
of the church where he is interred ; along with a great deal of 
curious erudition respecting this subject. 

The frontispiece is a most successful photograph of the tomb in 
the chancel of Stratford Church. It is not too much to say that 
no drawing that -has ever been engraved and published before 
this, shows the true expression of the face in Shakespeare’s bust, 
which forms a part of his funeral monument ; because, from the 
position of the bust, raised some feet above the eyes of the spec- 
tator, its characteristic look of genial humour and cheerfulness is 
averted. In this photograph, which was taken from the level of the 
face, we recognise the lively and good-natured countenance of the 
man who was called “Sweet Will” by his most familiar -friends. 
The bust is known, without much doubt, to have been executed by 
Gerard Johnson in London immediately after Shakespeare’s death 
in 1616, and it is probable that Johnson worked from a plaster cast 
of the features, which now lies in the British Museum, under the 
custody of Professor Owen. This cast belonged to a collection of 
art curiosities left by Count von Kesselstadt, who died at Mayence 
in 1843, and whose ancestors, for above three hundred years, had 
been accustomed to preserve such things, and had sometimes pur- 
chased them in London. It is not at all improbable, as Mr. Friswell 
observes, that a German nobleman, or one of his correspondents, 
being in London shortly after Shakespeare’s death, and finding 
that the German sculptor had executed a bust of him, which was 
praised in the contemporary verses of Ben Jonson and Digges, 
would pick up the cast from which it was modelled and add it to 
his collection at home. The cast, it is said, agrees very well with 
the bust, except that in the bust the upper lip is longer, the nose 
shorter and thicker, and the cheeks are fuller than in the cast. 
But this is accounted for by supposing that the sculptor made 
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allowance for the shrinking of the features during sickness and 
after death; and it is also conjectured that he had accidentally 
chipped away too much of the soft stone just at the bottom of the 
nose, so that he was obliged to make the upper lip rather too long, 
The bald head of this bust is a mere oval block, without any 
attempt at phrenological development. Nobody has ever yet dared 
to open Shakespeare’s grave and feel the bumps of his skull, because 
of the warning inscription which he wrote for his tomb :— 


“ Good friend, for Jesu’s sake forbear 
To dig the dust enclosed here ; 
Blest be the man that spares these stones, 
> J 
And curst be he that moves my bones. ? 


We apprehend, therefore, that if a statue of Shakespeare is to 
be erected, whatever help may be got from the Stratford bust and 
the several portraits in designing the lineaments of his face, it will 
be impossible to ascertain the precise shape of his head, which 
must be left to the conjectures of the craniologists, to make of it 
what they can. The face, indeed, of the Stratford bust is not 
exactly such as the physiognomist would have conceived for that of 
the mightiest, the most robust, and yet the tenderest of poets. If 
is not only—as one would have expected—-devoid of anything like 
the morbid and fretful intellectuality seen in other faces of 
literary men ; but it does not look like a man of genius. Very 
probably, Shakespeare did not look like a man of genius, but like 
a pleasant, jovial, honest, good fellow as he was. This is the kind 
of man we see in the Stratford bust, which, being erected in his 
native town by his neighbours who had known him all his life, is 
likely to have had a fair resemblance to the every-day aspect of the 
man. 

For the Chandos portrait, though it is a far better work of art, 
we cannot say so much. Its possession may be traced back to a 
player named Taylor, who bequeathed it to Sir William Davenant 
long after Shakespeare died. But those who could at that time 
bear testimony to the likeness of Shakespeare were very few, 
though his brother survived until after the Restoration in 1660, 
Their remembrance of his features must have been greatly impaired 
by the lapse of so many years. A certain degree of literary 
interest belongs to this picture, from the fact that it was much 
valued by the great actor Betterton, to whom it once belonged, and 
that it was copied for Dryden by Sir Godfrey Kneller, and by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds for somebody else. It has been suggested that it 
may have been intended for a portrait of Shakespeare when attired 
for the character of Shylock ; the complexion being much darker 
than that of his natural face in the coloured bust at Stratford, 
while the hair is curled, and a pair of earrings are worn. It is 
possible that the actor would thus disguise himself, not perhaps for 
Shylock, but fer some Italian character in his own plays. The 
eyes, however, in this picture are dark brown or hazel, whereas 
they are of a light colour in the Stratford bust. The expression 
of the face is totaliy different—it is crafty, sensual, and morose, 
We cannot believe it to be a representation of Shakespeare, in any 
mood, or at any time of his life. 

The next photograph in Mr. Friswell’s book is that of the rude 
copperplate engraving, by Martin Droeshout, which is prefixed to 
the folio edition of Shakespeare’s Plays, published by Heminge 
and Condell in 1623. As this was only seven years after his 
death, and not only the editors, but likewise Ben Jonson, whose 
verses attest the fidelity of the portrait, must have had a perfectl 
fresh recollection of their deceased friend, we may take it as evl- 
dence, almost equal with that of the Stratford bust, to the real 
physiognomy of the man. It agrees with the bust in the general 
outline of the features, and especially in the long upper lip, the 
high oval forehead, and the full round cheeks ; but there are 
differences in the cut of the hair, moustache, and beard, which 
seem very unimportant, since it is probable that Shakespeare, like 
most other men, altered his fashion in these particulars, at different 
periods of his life. The Droeshout etching is supposed to have been 
made after a sketch taken by Richard Burbage, the theatrical 
manager, during Shakespeare’s life. Mr. Friswell remarks, that 
the eyes have a peculiar worn and hard-worked look. In_ his 
London days, we may suppose, Shakespeare was a hedvore 
man. He looked more plump and jolly, no doubt, after he h 
retired to Stratford-on-Avon, where he enjoyed his leisure and the 
country air. We are glad to read the beneficial effects of this 
change in such a difference between the London portrait and the 
Stratford bust. Nor are the other differences between them very 
hard to explain. If, as is not unlikely, Burbage drew him as he 
appeared in the costume of some theatrical part, the straight thic 
hair, which falls in a mass on either side of his head, may 
have been a sort of wig, and his face may have been shaven, 
the stage, more closely than he afterwards chose to have it when 
he lived at Stratford as a gentleman of independent conditiom 
The expression of his face in the Droeshout picture is candi 
serene, and intelligent, but more pensive than that of the Stratfo 
bust. This, also, is what we might fairly expect in a portrait 


him at the time when he was occupied with poetic authorship an@~ 


with the active business of his profession. It is tolerably certall 
that, in his latter years, he led an easy comfortable life, 
eschewed those literary labours which are a sad weariness 0 
flesh. Upon the whole, we must agree with Mr. Friswell, that, by 
a combination of the Droeshout engraving with the Stratford b 
we may get as good a likeness of Shakespeare, and supported y 
as good evidence, as is needful for the purpose of a monumen 
statue. There is no occasion to look at any other of the alle 
original portraits. Not one of them can be traced with certalll 
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to the possession of his personal friends. The Chandos portrait, 
which is in our National Portrait Gallery, may have been seen by 
somebody who had seen Shakespeare; but that witness is not 
worth much. It is said that Davenant got it from “ John Taylor, 
the player.” It happens that this Taylor, the player, was named 
Joseph, not John; there was John Taylor, the Water Poet, and 
there was a painter named John Taylor in the seventeenth century ; 
but which of them could answer for the correctness of this portrait, 
as Ben Jonson and the editors of 1623 could answer for Droeshout’s 
engraving—and as the poet’s fellow-townsmen could speak for 
the Stratford bust? We think the accuracy of these two 
likenesses may be considered as beyond a doubt. There is 
no serious difficulty in reconciling them with each other. An 
artist of sufficient knowledge and experience might surely 
succeed in harmonising their slight discrepancies, as he would deal 
with any two or three good portraits of the same person, taken in 
different costumes, at different ages of life, and under different cir- 
cumstances of habit and occupation. It has not,so far as this book 
informs us, been Mr. Friswell’s object to recommend the project of 
a Shakespeare statue, in preference to any other mode of celebrating 
the tercentenary. Though his volume was inscribed, last December, 
to the President, Vice-Presidents, and members of the National 
Shakespeare Memorial Committee, we have observed his name 
among the seceders from that body, and we presume that he is 
dissatisfied with their proceedings. This is not the place for con- 
tinuing that painful discussion. Whether or not the proposed 
monument is to be erected in London,— whether or not there is to 
be a-new monument at Stratford,—or whether it will not be 
thought better, after all, to spend the money, which has not yet 
been subscribed, in the endowment of a Shakspeare Theatre, for 
the perpetual representation of his works, and the furtherance of 
dramatic art, — these are questions still under debate ; but the 
publication we have just received has a value and interest of its 
own, without reference to any such controversy of the day. It may 
be placed along with our favourite edition of Shakespeare, that we 
may look upon his face as a household friend; as in reading his 
poetry, the household words of the English people, we still think of 
him with grateful affection. 





THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY.* 


WE have in these two portly volumes an elaborate and carefully 
written history of the rise, progress, and achievements of the 
English navy from the earliest times. The victories of Alfred and 
of Edward J., the defeat of the Armada, the great sea fights between 
Blake and the Dutch, and the glorious battles of the French revo- 
lutionary war, are all well and graphically recounted in Mr. Yonge’s 
pages. Nor can we refer those who desire to make themselves 
acquainted with this chapter of our national history, to a work 
which deals more comprehensively, and so far as we can judge 
more accurately, with a subject that must always excite the deepest 
interest of every Englishman. We do not, however, now propose 
to dwell on the earlier portions of Mr. Yonge’s work. The events 
narrated there have been told before by other chroniclers and are 
more or less familiar to the students of our general history. But 
the deeds of the navy since the great war which terminated in 
1815, are involved in the gloom which always seems to overhang the 
period immediately preceding that which is embraced by contem- 
porary experience or personal recollection. No previous author 
has, so far as we are aware, brought down the story of the British 
navy to the present time. From no other work with which we are 
acquainted is it possible to obtain a notion of the vast variety of 
Services which our gallant seamen have performed during the last 
half century in every quarter of the globe. And we propose, 
therefore, to avail ourselves of Mr. Yonge’s labours in order to 
Sketch, with unavoidable brevity, the naval history of recent 
times, ; 

We cannot, however, resist the temptation to refer briefly to 
the last American war. We have heard so much self-glorification 
from the other side of the Atlantic in respect to the celebrated 
frigate actions, and most Englishmen seem so imperfectly 
acquainted with the real facts, that it will certainly not be unin- 
teresting, and may possibly be useful, to state shortly how the 
matter really stands. The first action of this brief war, which 
commenced in 1812, was that between the English Guerriére 
and the American Constitution. The former carried only 48 
guns, while the latter had 56; but the mere statement of the 
number of guns carried conveys no idea of the comparative fighting 
Power of the two ships. How unequally they were rea]ly matched 
will be apparent when we mention that the weight of metal 
thrown by the guns of the  Guerritre was 517 Ib., by the 
Constitution 768 lbs. ; that the tonnage of the former was 1,092, of 
the latter 1,533 ; and that the former had a crew of only 244 men, 
while the latter was manned by 460. The result ofa conflict between 
two such antagonists was only what might be expected ; after a 
gallant fight the Guwerriére struck. Under similar conditions of 
sliperiority in fighting power the Constitution took the Java, and 
the United States compelled the Macedonian to haul down the 

ritish ensign. We were so farbeaten, nodoubt, but by our own coun- 
trymen. Commodore Decatur of the United States actually boasted 
that not one man of his whole crew had served less than five years 
on board a British man-of-war ; some of them having even assisted 
to man Nelson’s barge in the Victory. The last action we have 
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mentioned took place in October, 1812, and it was also the last 
victory won at sea by fhe United States’ navy. In the June of 
the followinz year, the action between the Shannon and Chesapeake 
showed that on terms of anything like equality, our seamen, when 
trained like Americans in gunnery, were still superior to any in the 
world. And the same unwelcome truth must have been still more 
clearly brought home to our antagonists by the subsequent cap- 
tures of their frigates Essex and President by our Phabe and 
Endymion. The truth, therefore, is, that under every disadvanatge 
we took from the Americans exactly the same number of men-of- 
war they gained from us. Nor is that all. The fact that our losses 
were all at the early part of the war, and that in each of the later 
actions we were victorious, shows clearly enough with whom the 
ultimate ascendancy rested. With the exception of some failures 
on Lake Erie and Lake Champlain, our naval expeditions against the 
American coasts and up their rivers were everywhere successful ; 
and some idea of the effect of the war upon their trade may be 
formed from the fact that the number of merchantmen captured 
off the shores of the United States during the two years and a half 
that the war lasted fell little short of 1,000. 

The suppression of piracy has been one of the great services 
rendered to humanity by the British navy during the last half 
century. At the close of the great war in 1815 the Mediterranean 
was infested with sea-robbers. The Corsairs of the Barbary coast 
sailed under their national flags, attacking not only single traders, 
but whole fleets, and not merely plundering the vessels, but 
consigning their passengers and crews to hopeless slavery. Lord 
Exmouth’s bombardment of Algiers was, no doubt, a severe lesson 
to these ruffians, and his victory had the immediate effect of liber- 
ating some 3,000 European slaves held in bondage by the Dey. 
sut it did not permanently extinguish piracy, which was still 
carried on by the Algerines until the French took possession of 
their country. The inhabitants of North-Western Africa were 
not, however, the only pirates in the Mediterranean. The Greek 
coast—full of bays and creeks,—and the countless islets of 
the Aigean Sea, were largely frequented by these maritime depre- 
dators, to whom they afforded the greatest possible facilities for 
concealment. In such a sea our frigates were nearly useless, but 
our smaller vessels hunted out the pirates with the utmost dili- 
gence. But little real progress was, however, made in securing the 
safety of these seas, until Greece had recovered her independence, 
On the other side of the Atlantic the Bahama Channel was, 20 or 
30 years ago, infested by pirates, who were constantly fallen in with 
by our cruisers. They often made a stout resistance, and tried severely 
the gallantry of their captors. These men sailed in single ships, and 
concealed their nefarious occupation as much as possible. In the 
Indian and Chinese Seas, however, we encountered whole fleets of 
piratical vessels, whose crews made open war on the commerce of that 
part of the world. The most formidable of these piratical hordes 
were those who from time immemorial had infested the Straits of 
Malacca. These were completely rooted out by Captain Chads in 
1836, while in 1843 and succeeding years Captain Keppel and 
other officers carried on a series of vigorous and successful opera- 
tions against the pirates of Borneo. Upon the Chinese corsairs we 
have been constantly making war for the last twenty years, but we 
have not yet succeeded in putting them down. It is probably, 
indeed, impossible wholly to extinguish piracy in those Eastern 
seas. The maritime population seem “to the manner born,” and 
nothing but the constant presence of a British naval force will for 
some time restrain them from following their favourite occupation. 

The operations of our squadron stationed on the coast of Africa 
for the suppression of the slave trade are not only honourable to us 
as a nation, but have furnished frequent opportunities for display- 
ing the bravery of our officers and men. Although a great num- 
ber of slavers had been previously captured, the first decisive blow 
was struck at this execrable traffic in 1840 by the destruction of 
the barracoons at the mouth of the river Gallinas. The same course 
was subsequently taken at other places, and there can be no doubt 
that it has been attended with the best effects. The conquest of 
Lagos in 1851, the operations of. Commodore Wise against the 
Soosoos, and the destruction of Porto Novo have all tended in the 
same direction. Nor have our efforts in this great cause been con- 
fined to the west coast of Africa. Since 1857 we have had a force 
on the south-eastern coast, between which and Madagascar a con- 
siderable traffic in human flesh is carried on. Numerous captures 
of slaves have been made, but it seems doubtful whether we can 
make any permanent or serious impression on a trade which cir- 
cumstances greatly favour on this part of the coast. 

It is an easy transition from noticing these cruises against pirates 
and slavers to touch upon the petty wars against barbarous peoples, 
in which we have been engag@d in almost all parts of the world. 
From 1817 to 1820 we were at war with the Arabs of Mocha. In 1823 
began the first Burmese war, in which our navy took an important 
part ; and in 1852 oceurred the second Burmese war, which ended 
in the annexation of the province of Pegu to our Indian empire. 
In 1845 we undertook to compel Rosas, then dictator of Buenos 
Ayres, to withdraw his troops from the territory of Monte Video. 
In combination with a French force an English squadron ascended 
the river Parana—which was previously quite unknown—for 800 
miles ; and not only did our seamen surmount with rare skill the 
difficulties of navigating such a stream, but they reduced some 
strong fortifications by whose powerful fire Rosas had hoped to arrest 
their course. Our war with Rosas is perhaps now chiefly worth 
remembering, because we had on that occasion the assistance of a 
man who has since made himself conspicuous on nebler fields. 
Amongst the defenders of Monte Video was Garibaldi, who raised 













































































































a corps of 500 Italians from the crews of the coasting vessels on 
the river. He clothed them iu the red shirt which he has since 
made go famous, in imitation of the uniform worn by a motley 
force commanded by an Englishman named “Cockney Sam.” 

Our earliest “difficulty” with China occurred in 1834. The 
treatment to which Lord Napier, our representative at Canton, 
was subjected led him to direct Captain Blackwood to bring two 
frigates under his command as high as he could up the river on 
which that city stands. In order to do this, it was necessary to 
pass the Bogue forts, which was successfully done in spite of a 
heavy cannonnade. The effect of this measure was exactly what 
might have been anticipated. The Chinese acceded to Lord 
Napier’s demands, and for some years we had no reason to com- 
plain of them. In 1840, however, differences arising out of the 
opium-trade led to what may now be called “ the first Chinese 
war.” In the course of it, the navy were highly distinguished. It 
was mainly by them that the island of Chusan was captured, that 
the Chuenpee forts and the Bogue forts were taken, that Amoy 
fell into our hands, and that a way was opened for our army up to 
Canton itself, which ultimately surrendered at the very moment 
when it was on the point of being assaulted. After a series of 
operations in which the fleets sent against us by the Chinese were 
cut to pieces, the war was brought to a close by the advance of the 
fleet up the Yang-tse-Kiang to the walls of Nankin, the second 
city in the Empire. We need not do more than refer to the second 
and third Chinese wars, which arose out of the dispute about the 
lorcha Arrow, and out of the attack by the Peiho forts on the 
squadron commanded by Admiral Hope. The main incidents in 
these wars must be fresh in the recollection of our readers. 

The first time, after the close of the French war, that our fleet 
was called upon to act against an European sovereign was in 1827, 
The Greeks had then been for some years in insurrection against the 
Porte. The cruelties perpetuated in Greece by Ibrahim Pasha had 
aroused the indignation of the principal European Powers ; and in 
July, 1827, England, France, and Russia signed atreaty by which they 
agreed to compel the Sultan to acknowledge the independence of 
his revolted subjects. With a view to enforce his submission, a 
combined fleet composed of squadrons furnished by each of the 
contracting Powers was sent to Navarino, the chief harbour on the 
western side of the Morea, in which the Turkish fleet was then 
lying. A misunderstanding brought on an action, in which the 
Turks were entirely overmatched, and lost two-thirds of their fleet. 
Our men fought gallantly; but, upon the whole, the battle of 
Navarino was not a very glorious event; and when the news 
reached England, the Government, who were by no means desirous 
to destroy the naval power of Turkey, spoke of it as an “ un- 
toward event.” When the navy were next called upon for warlike 
service in the Mediterranean, it was on the side of the Sultan. In 
1840, Mehemet Ali, the pasha of Egypt, was endeavouring to 
render himself independent of the Porte. England, Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia, therefore, signed a treaty by which they 
agreed to compel him to make peace on certain terms, which it is 
not necessary for our present purpose to state. He refused to 
submit to their dictation, hoping, no doubt, to receive assistance 
from France. Admiral Stopford was therefore directed to adopt 
measures for expelling his forces from Syria. This object he 
very soon effected. Beyrout was taken, Sidon was captured, and 
Acre, which had suce« ssfully defied Bonaparte for several weeks, 
fell into our hands after a bombardment of afew hours. The result 
of these and other operations was decisive. Syria was evacuated 
by the Egyptian troops, and in the course of the following year a 
satisfactory arrangement was come to between the Sultan and 

Mehemet Ali. From 1840 tothe breaking out of the Crimean war 
the navy had no opportunity of distinguishing itself in operations 
of a hostile character in European waters. During the war with 

Russia it did not perhaps play so conspicuous a part as might have 

been desired. Still, the capture of Bomarsund, the bombardment of 
Sveaborg, the attack on the sea fortifications of Sebastopol, and 
the operations in the sea of Azov, added something even to the re- 
putation of the British navy. f 

Any review of the services and achievements of the navy during 

the last half century, would be very incomplete if it did not at 
least allude to the extraordinary series of Arctic and Antarctic 
voyages, which have called forth from all concerned in them the 
very highest qualities of seamanship, of hardihood, and of patience 
under privation. We would willingly linger upon the pages in 
which Mr. Yonge tells this part of his story. But our space is 
already exhausted ; and we can do no more than refer those who 
feel an interest in the subject to the work before us. 


FORSYTH’S LIFE OF CICERO.* 


Ar once a lawyer and a classical scholar, Mr. Forsyth combined 
both the requisite accomplishments for the task which he undertook 
in the biography of Hortensius, one of the most eminent of the 
forensic profession inancient Rome. His success in that work has 
naturally encouraged him to write the “Life of Cicero,” and the 
two volumes now before us are an acceptable result. There was 
much need of a new book on the subject. Middleton’s “Life of 
Cicero ” is superficial and one-sided, like many other historical 
compositions of the writers of the eighteenth century. It envelops 
the subject in so much profuse and indiscriminate eulogy, that it 
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becomes tiresome for want of just gradations of light and shade, 
Mr. Forsyth has avoided this fault, as well as the declamatory style 
of his predecessor. He has not shrunk from applying due censure 
to the behaviour of Cicero upon several occasions of his life, when 
the weaknesses of his personal character were most apparent. On 
the other hand, it is in a generous but temperate spirit of commen- 
dation that Mr. Forsyth notices the many glorious services which 
Cicero performed for the cause of political freedom and good 
government in a declining republic, as well as the brilliant achieve. 
ments of his literary and oratorical genius, and the amiable virtues 
of his private life, Cicero, if not one of the greatest of mankind, 
is one of the most interesting, and, we may say, one of the most 
likeable persons in the history of the ancient world. Mr. Forsyth 
has used, with skill and judgment, the abundant materials that 
Cicero’s letters and speeches afford us to make up the portrait 
of the man as he was, in his social and domestic, as well as in his 
political relations. This work is really what its title professes it to 
be, a “ Life of Cicero” himself, not a dissertation upon the contem- 
porary affairs of the Roman Republic. It sets out, therefore, with 
an account of the future orator’s boyhood and youthful studies pre, 
vious to his being “called to the bar.” The first chapter 
is, by way of a frontispiece, accompanied with a little 
picture of the town of Arpinum, on the banks of the 
Liris or Garigliano, which marks the frontier between the Roman 
and Neapolitan States. It was there, in the year B.c. 106, that 
Marcus Tullius Cicero was born of a respectable middle-class 
family. At an early age he: was sent to school with the best 
Greek and Latin rhetorical professors at Rome. For his legal 
lore, he was a pupil of Sceevola the Augur, an eminent jurisconsult 
of those days, while he diligently frequented the courts of justice, 
and took notes of all that he heard. In his nineteenth year, he 
went through a single campaign of military service, as every young 
gentleman in Rome was expected to do, It was under the command 
of Cneius Pompeius, in the “ Social War” occasioned by a revolt of 
some of the Italian towns which claimed equal citizenship with 
Rome. On his return from this campaign, Cicero quietly resumed 
his studies of law, eloquence, and philosophy. The deadly struggle 
between Marius and Sylla, which then tore the Republic asunder, 
would certainly not have spared him, if he had not been too young 
to take a prominent part. When quieter times returned, he began 
to exercise his profession as a barrister, at the age of twenty-five. 
Having distinguished himself inthe defence of Sextus Roscius, a 
man falsely accused of parricide, the young advocate Cicero was 
soon on the way to fortune. But his exertions in another case, 
where he pleaded for the rights of a lady of Arretium (Arezzo), 
contending that the Roman franchise belonged to the citizens of 
that town, brought him into conflict with the policy of the 
Dictator Sylla. His health being, at the same time, impaired by 
his devotion to study and professional toil, Cicero was obliged to 
give himself two years’ furlough, which he spent in a sojourn at 
Athens, and a tour through Asia Minor. On his return to Rome, 
with re-invigorated health, he found his prospects much improved. 
Sylla had died the year before. The leaders of the Roman bar 
were Cotta and Hortensius, the latter being Cicero’s senior by 
eight years. There was a fine opening for the talefits of a rising 
advocate. The case of another client named Roscius—not the 
countryman whom he had vindicated from a charge of parricide, 
but a famous comic actor of that name—gave Cicero an oppor- 
tunity of making a hit. It was merely a civil suit for damages 
accruing from an alleged breach of contract in regard to the 
education of a slave for the theatrical business. But we can fancy 
that it was a likely theme of gossip in that day. Cicero was now 
talked of, and in his thirty-first year he had obtained a fair profes- 
sional reputation. He then first entered upon the important duties 
of an official career, being elected one of the quzestors for the follow- 
ing year. In this capacity he had to take charge of the adminis- 
tration of the western province of Sicily, and resided at Lilybeum, 
now Marsala—the landing-place of Garibaldi’s expedition. This 
official connection with Sicily led Cicero, a few years later, @ 
engage in a case of great public importance,—the prosecution of 
Caius Verres, who had been guilty of atrocious cruelty and rapa 
city as praetor in the government of that island. In this famous 
affair, which reminds us of the trial of Warren Hastings, HorteD- 
sius appeared as the defendé® of Verres. Cicero had made & 
journey to Sicily, @n purpose to get up the evidence. His speee 
against Verres is one of the most energetic that are preserved to 
us. The result was a sentence of banishment and a pecuniary fine 
inflicted on the corrupt governor, who had already fled from Rome. 
Cicero, in the next year, was elected Curule Aidile, or First Com- 
missioner of Public Works. He was by this time a personage 0 
some consequence. The biography is here enriched by reference 
the series of his private letters, which commences at this perio 
of his life. We see him married to Terentia, and already the 
father of Tulliola, having his town house on the Palatine Hill, ane 
his country villa at Tuseulum, on those green hills near Frascatl 
which have always been the favourite rural retreat of the Roman 
citizens. Mr. Forsyth "gives us a pleasant description of this 
place, and of another belonging to Cicero, at Formice, in the neg 
bourhood of Gaeta, besides several estates and mansions which he 
owned elsewhere. This leads us, however, rather to anticipate the 
narrative of his success in life. Cicero, by the time he had reach 
middle age, was a tolerably wealthy man. It would have been 
more satisfactory, in our opinion, if his biographer had been able 
to explain the means by which he grew rich. Advocates were sup- 
posed to practise gratuitously in ancient Rome. The pate 
inheritance of Cicero was a small one, and his wife’s portion © 
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£3,500. Mr. Forsyth reminds us that it was usual for the most 
influential public men at Rome to undertake the patronage of 
foreign, provincial, or other local interests, and to accept valuable 
presents for their service. ¢ icero was thus patron, or parliamentary 
agent, of the town of Dyrrhachium, and probably of other munic:- 
palities. He might receive large sums of money from this source, 
without being held to have made a corrupt use of his political 
influence. He also received many valuable legacies from the 
wealthy families which had benefited by his assistance. Alto- 
gether, he reckoned, towards the close of his life, that such gifts or 
legacies from his friends had brought him above £178,000. But 
he lived expensively, and borrowed a good deal. As a candidate 
for the highest honours of the Commonwealth, he was no doubt 
obliged to keep up a show of personal munificence, which he could 
illafford. In his edileship, indeed, though he avoided the lavish 
prodigality of other eediles, he must have treated the people to the 
customary shows and games. The office of praetor, which was the 
next that he filled, introduced him both to judicial and legislative 
functions. As judge of a high criminal court, he had to conduct 
the trial of several magistrates accused of extortion and embezzle- 
ment. The letters of Cicero to his friend Atticus, about this time, 
express the greatest disgust at the general corruption and 
rascality. A bill for the punishment of bribery at elections 
had just been thrown out by the Senate. As an example 
of the increasing depravity of manners in Rome, we have the 
case of the mother of Cluentius ; a story of incestuous intrigues and 
cold-blooded murders, which the wickedness of the House of 
Borgia can scarcely match. Cicero was one of the counsel in this 
case. We pass on, however, to notice his first great political speech, 
delivered from the rostrum in the popular legislative assembly, 
upon the bill for appointing Pompey to the supreme command of 
the expedition against Mithridates, King of Pontus. By his sup- 
port of this measure, CMero helped to prepare a splendid triumph 
for Pompey, and recommended himself to the suffrages of the 
multitude, by whom Pompey was adored. At the close of his 
pretorship, Cicero was entitled to claim the government of a pro- 
vinee; but he chose rather to stay at Rome, and try for the 
consulship, to which he would become eligible two years later. 
MrvForsyth tells us how the canvassing and election were ma- 
naged, and gives us a curious glimpse of the political intrigues of 
that day. Catiline was one of the unsuccessful competitors of 
Cicero on this occasion; and it seems that from the bitterness 
with which Cicero had attacked him, in his electioneering speeches, 
arose that hatred which afterwards broke out in an attempt upon 
Cicero's life. The conspiracy of Catiline, as every schoolboy knows, 
took place in the year of Cicero’s consulship, and gave rise to those 
tremendous pieces of invective eloquence, his Four Orations against 
Catiline, as well as to the history of this affair written by Sallust, 
one of the most familiar of Latin books. Mr. Forsyth does not 
make so much of it as he might have done; but he is evidently 
anxious not to occupy his space with those transactions which 
must be well known to most of his readers. Catiline had plotted 
to overthrow the government by the armed violence of his band of 
ruffianly retainers, and to murder Cicero, and make himself master 
of Rome. Cicero, having got secret information of the scheme, 
provided against it, and denounced it to the Senate. Catiline and 
his faction then laid a plan for setting fire to the city. This also 
was discovered by Cicero in time. Five of the conspirators were 
sentenced to death, and were strangled, by his order, in the gloomy 
vaults of the Mamertine prison. Catiline himself had got away 
into Etruria, and raised a force of mutinous soldiers, some twenty- 
thousand strong, with which he intended to march into Piedmont, 
or Cisalpine Gaul. He was overtaken at Pistoja, and after a fierce 
conflict, was left with many ef his followers dead upon the field. 
Cicero was esteemed no less than the saviour of the Roman Republic. 
{t is, perhaps, doubtful whether the danger was ever so great as he 
ade the Senate and the peoplbelieve. But there can be no doubt of 
the consummate ability with which he governed Rome in those days 
ofa threatened revolution. "We must pass over the other important 
events of his consulship. It left him the foremost man in the 
Roman Senate. He had upon laying down the consular office the 
option of taking the government either of Macedonia or of Cisalpine 
Gaul. He preferred to remain at ‘his post in the legislature. We 
think with Mr. Forsyth, that this. proves the sincerity of his 
patriotism and public spirit. Having once been, consul, his ambi- 
‘on had been gratified with the highest officiaf prize he could ever 
hope to enjoy. By staying at Rome, he gained nothing for himself, 
but stood the brunt of that fierce enmity which was provoked by 
his opposition to the selfish factions of the day. By retiring for a 
While he might not only have shelt@red himself from their hostility, 
but enriched himself far more rapidly, and more securely, than he 
could do in any other way. But Cicero really cared for the liberties 
of his country, and felt it his duty to watch over them. We have 
hot space for any remark upon the transactions, fully related by 
Mr. Forsyth, which drove him into exile. The trial of Clodius—a 
greater blackguard even than Catiline—upon a charge of violating 
the mystic feminine freemasonry of the Bona Dea, led indirectly to 
this result. Cicero, as the chief prosecutor of Clodius, was marked 
out for vengeance, when Julius Cwsar’s party got the ascendancy, 
to which Clodius belonged. The ostensible ground, however, upon 
which Cicero was condemned to banishment was that he had put 
Catiline’s accomplices to death without a legal trial. It was the 
act of the Consul, by order of the Senate, but the Senate was not a 
Judicial tribunal, and there can be no doubt that it was an uncon- 
stitutional proceeding ; Mr. Forsyth thinks it was a great mistake. 
he fact is that Cicero was not only hated by the vicious youth of 





the aristocracy, such as Clodius and his comrades, but he was ob- 
noxious to the triumvirate, Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus, because 
he refused to connive at their projected usurpation. It is quite 
plain that he was exiled for his virtues. The blow, though unde- 
served, was not the less severe. It involved the loss of his pro- 
perty, as well as the breaking up of his home, and the disturbance 
of all his habits of life. He complained of it more passionately 
than is consistent with manly dignity and self-respect. His wife 
Terentia and his friend Atticus did their best to console him. We 
are much interested by this part of Mr. Forsyth’s narrative, 
especially where he describes the return of Cicero, and his de- 
mand for the restoration of the site of his house, which Clodius 
had destroyed in his absence, and had built a “Temple of 
Liberty” there. The riots that took place, at the instigation 
of Clodius, when the house of Cicero was rebuilt, led to a 
prolonged feud which gave occasion, ultimately, to one of Cicero’s 
most famous speeches, in defending his friend Milo, by whom 
Clodius was killed in a brawl of later date. It seems that Rome 
was then in a most lawless and disorderly condition ; and from all 
these minor incidents of her social life, we may the more easily un- 
derstand the great drama of her political fate, the overthrow of 
the republican constitution, and the establishment of a military 
despotism, which was rapidly approaching in those days. The 
speech of Cicero, in the year B.c, 56, upon the question whether 
Julius Cesar should be deprived of his command of the army in 
Gaul, is very curious and interesting when read by the light of 
subsequent events. Cicero could not possibly foresee that six years 
later the victorious general would use that same army to make 
himself master of the whole Roman commonwealth. Cicero had 
now, in spite of the affair of Clodius, given his adherence to the 
party of Ceesar, because, while he perceived that Cesar was the 
ablest man of the time, he wished to detach Cesar from Pompey 
and Crassus, thinking that a triumvirate, or combination of those 
heads of parties, was ot all things the most dangerous to the State. 
He borrowed money from Cesar, and his brother Quintus held an 
office under Cresar in Gaul; but his motives were probably quite 
disinterested in giving his support to Ceesar’s party. At the same 
time, he was anxious to keep on good terms with Pompey. It 
is with some relief that we find him, in the year B.c. 51, removed 
for a time out of all these intrigues in the capital to his pro-consular 
government in Cilicia. It is very probable that, as Cicero’s private 
circumstances had been much embarrassed since his return from 
exile — the compensation voted him by the Senate being far short 
of the loss and damage that he had sustained—he did not hold so 
independent a position as he must have wished among the men of 
his own rank and station in Rome. The greater seems to be his 
merit in having dealt honestly with the affairs of Cilicia, instead 
of using his power, as others had done with impunity, for his own 
enrichment. He actually carried on the provincial administra- 
tion with so much frugality, that at the close of the year he left a 
large surplus in the treasury to the credit of ,the State. 
Not only in contrast with the oppressions*and rapacity of his 
predecessor Appius, but as compared with the rule of most other 
Roman governors, the conduct of Cicero appears in a most favour- 
able aspect. His integrity, justice, and humanity, were so fairly 
displayed in Cilicia, that it is with regret we must, in the course 
of this biography, find him so soon brought back to Rome, at the 
very moment when the civil war between Pompey and Cesar was 
breaking out. From this time forth, the narrative is one of strife 
and disaster, which ends in his violent death. After a brief period 
of hesitation, Cicero chose the losing side. He turned his back 
on Cesar, and followed Pompey into Epirus, besides lending him 
the greater part of his fortune. The battle of Pharsalia put an 
end to the hopes of restoring the senatorial authority. Caesar 
became virtually the absolute ruler of the commonwealth. During 
the three years which then elapsed before Ceesar fell a victim to 
the daggers of Brutus and Cassius, we find Cicero, who had returned 
to Italy, occupied chiefly with literary and philosophical studies. 
He did not attempt, however, to conceal the satisfaction which he 
felt at Ceesar’s death, and he assailed Mark Antony in his most 
tremendous Philippics. For the tragical end of his career, we 
might apply to him, instead of to Cassius, the words of Shake- 
speare :— 
* Come, Antony, and young Octavius, come, 
Revenge yourselves alone on Cicero !” 


It was in the sixty-fourth year of his age, in the grounds of his 
own villa of Formiz, near Gaeta, that Cicero was murdered by a 
band of soldiers, headed by the military tribune Popilius Laenas— 
a man whom he had once befriended in a criminal trial. The 
head of Cicero was cut off, and brought to Mark Antony, who 
received it with inhuman delight. It was exposed, with every 
mark of insult and derision, upon the rostrum where his matchless 
eloquence had often been heard. Octavius Cesar, the new Emperor 
Augustus, was about to begin his reign. The Roman Republic 
thus perished with one of its most illustrious men. This grand 
story is well told in the two volumes before us. Mr. Forsyth has 
given us a valuable and interesting book. 





ARICHANDRA.* 


Tue legend of Arichandra, or Hari-Chandra, as he is more pro- 
perly called, forms one of the episodes of the great Sanskrit poem, 





* Arichandra, the Martyr of Truth; a Tamil Drama, translated into English 
By Mitu Coomara Swamy. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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the “ Mabhabbarata.” Translated into the more modern languages 
of India, it has always found especial favour in the ears of the 
people. Of this the present volume, an English version from the 
Tamil, executed by a learned Hindoo, forms a singular and striking 
proof ; while, amongst the learned of Europe, it has been regarded 
with almost equal interest derived from an entirely different source, 
the story presenting some resemblance in the outline of its features 
to that recorded in the book of Job. That among the Jews the 
written record of the trials, sufferings, and afflictions of the Arabian 
patriarch, and his subsequent justification and restoration to pros- 
perity by the immediate intervention of Deity, was early believed to 
be a translation is well known ; and that it is manifestly of Gen- 
tile extraction, and not of Hebrew origin, gives it an additional 
claim upon the sympathy and admiration of the Western World ; 
put whether any common original, from which both Sanskrit and 
Hebrew versions of the story were derivable, has ever existed, and 
in what language, may now be considered a matter of doubt that 
will probably never be cleared up. Nevertheless, although, as may 
be admitted, there is some slight resemblance between the stories, 
still, between the polytheistic extravagancies of the one and the 
sublime simplicity, the inspired monotheism of the other, how vast 
a diversity is visible! To dilate upon the theological aspects of the 
book of Job, its supposed indications of Persian dualism, or on the 
character of the hero himself, as typical of humanity afflicted and 
regenerated, were altogether foreign to our duty or intention, 
which, on the contrary, is simply to advertise the reader of the 
parallelism, or analogy considered by scholars to subsist between 
the two works; to both of which — alike in this respect—is 
assigned by learned men a vast and undefinable antiquity. 

This much, however, may be said without risk, that although in 
the story of Arichandra, some excellent moral lessons are both 
inculcated in terse and choice precepts, and illustrated by the con- 
duct of the hero and his consort; though sage maxims and glowing 
and eloquent verse are not unfrequently met with, yet it need 
hardly be said that there is absolutely nothing which can remind 
the reader of the affluence and magnificence of imagery, the lofty 
spiritual conceptions of Deity, and the many profound moral truths 
which dignify the sacred book we are ourselves accustomed to 
reverence. 

The whole gist of this drama, says the translator in his preface, 
may be said to be comprised in the maxim, “ Better die than lie.” 
Accordingly, Arichandra is called “ The Martyr of Truth.” In the 
first act he is represented seated on his throne, surrounded by his 
court, and greeted with the affectionate acclamations of his people. 
He is a pious and righteous prince, kind and generous to his sub- 
jects, and beloved by them. In possession of all other worldly 
goods, he seeks and obtains the hand and heart of Sandramati, the 
protégée of the great god Siva, and the lovely and amiable daughter 
of a neighbouring monarch. They are married by a Brahmin 
named Vasitta, one of the elect sages whose knowledge is infinite, 
and whose renown extends through the universe. In due time his 
bride brings him a son, Devadasa, a name signifying the Servant 
of the Gods ; and with this event his felicity for the time, and to 

all appearance for ever, closes.—The second act opens in the heaven 
of Indra, Kiug of the Gods, where are present also a number of the 
minor divinities and men ; among these latter are the sage, Vasitta, 
and his ancient rival, Wis Wamitra, another of the seven elect 
sages. Indra, after expressing his satisfaction at the presence of 
both these sages illustrious by their virtues, austerities, and mental 
triumphs, and recognizing the fact that “the hero is not he whom 
victory crowns in the field of battle ; the hero of heroes is even the 
man of God who has conquered his own mind,” addresses them in 
the following remarkable terms :— 





“Holy men, as gifted with supernatural attributes you roam the 
universe with marvellous speed, there is no place unknown to you. 
I am curious to learn who in the present times is the most virtuous 
sovereign on the earth below. What chief of mortals is there who has 
never told a lie; who has never strayed from the straight course of 
justice and equity ?” 


The dialogue then proceeds :— 


* Vasitta. King of the Gods! such is Arichandra, the ruler of 
Ayodiah. Great in war, profound in learning, he is equally strict in 
the practice of virtue. Never has he swerved from the laws of Manu,— 
not once in his life has he uttered a falsehood. This first of terrestrial 
potentates all mankind adore, all gods favour. 

“Indra. Is itso? I am pleased to hear this. 

** Vasitta. Yes; he is ever ready to assist the poor, to protect the 
weak, to humble the wicked. Charitable to all, he has injured none. 
He is enthroned in the hearts of his subjects as their never-failing 
friend ; rarely, indeed, has the earth been blessed with so magnani- 
nous a ruler.” 


At this point, Wis Wamitra, who throughout the rest of the 
piece acts the part of the tempter, interferes ; and directly 
contradicting all that Vasitta has said in praise of Arichandra, 
ranpey to blacken his character in every possible way, accusing 

im of “fraud, lust, greediness, and malice,” and affirming him to 
be as cruel as Death, as ignorant as a beast, and the greatest liar 
in existence. Indra, to put a stop to this altercation, proposes 
that they should submit Arichandra’s virtues to the test, to which 
they agree, Vasitta declaring that if it be proved that Arichandra 
has ever told a lie, or can be made to tell one, the fruit of his 
life-long devotions and sacrifices to the gods shall become forfeited 
for the benefit of Wis Wamitra ; and the last-mentioned sage 
making a similar promise to the benefit of his antagonist if he 


fail to make Arichandra utter numberless falsehoods, and violate 
every rule of morality. While Vasitta therefore remains a voluntary 
hostage in the regions above, Wis Wamitra declares to Indra his 
intention of returning to earth, and his belief that but little time 
will be required to effect his purpose. In the third act the series 
of temptations instigated by Wis Wamitra, and operating through 
various agencies, the fascinations of sense, and the allurement of 
the affections, begin ; though they are undoubtedly, as a whole, 
more to be regarded in the light of trials than temptations ; and 
we refrain from forestalling the interest of the reader by entering 
more into detail respecting them. Suftice it therefore to intimate, 
that to the loss of every particular of worldly felicity peculiar to 
his position, and of the objects of his dearest affection, every 
possible degradation is added, and tortures both bodily and mental. 
Not on that account, however, will the miserable monarch be 
induced to utter a word, or even to conceive a thought, which can 
be taken as an approach to the shadow of an untruth. “In all 
this,” indeed, Arichandra, like “ Job, sinned not.” Like Job, too, 
he has finally his reward. But to learn how the catastrophe is 
brought about ; how also as in the sacred narrative, the dead 
revive ; how Wis Wamitra acknowledges himself vanquished, and 
how by the Divine interposition, complete restoration, and even 
more of dignity and prosperity is accorded to the hero, must be 
sought in the pages of this interesting little volume. In the 
Sanskrit legend the story is carried on even beyond this point ; 
but viewed with regard to dramatic completeness, there can be 
little doubt it ends most effectively at the crisis indicated in the 
version before us. As regards the work itself, it is noticeable as 
a translation into English by a Hindoo, as we find from the title, 
and is dedicated by him to Her Majesty the Queen. 


POPULAR RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES.* 


Writers on the religious condition of the middle ages have 
hitherto been too much in the habit of forming their judgment 
only upon the writings of the great theologians and on the learning 
of the schools. But these give but a very dim and imperfect 
picture of it, as they represent the knowledge which was possessed 
by a very small class. ‘the mass of the clergy were extremely igno- 
rant ; their religious instruction was ‘of the most imperfect kind, 
and few of them appear to have known anything of the Latin lan- 
guage any further than to be able to read the words of the Latin 
Church Service without understanding them. When such was the 
condition of the lower clergy, we may easily suppose what must 
have been the ignorance of the people who could receive instruction 
only from them. Attempts were often made to provide for the 
improvement of knowledge among the clergy, and this was usually 
done by writing books of reliyious information in English, the only 
language so many of the clergy understood, and to give these 
books a still more popular character, they were often compiled in 
rather doggrel verse, because rhymes were considered to be a great 
aid to the memory, and it was thought that thus the readers would 
remember with greater ease the doctrines these books contained. 
These English books, it may be added, were usually themselves 
compilations or translations from the Latin. 

One of the most celebrated of these productions was the rather 
| long poem now printed for the first time, compiled by a monk 
usually known by the name of Richard de Hampole, and entitled 
Stimulus Conscientie, or the Pricke of Conscience. Under this 
| quaint title is included a complete popular course of the theology 
| of that time, and the great popularity it once enjoyed is proved by 
the numerous copies which still exist in manuscript. It is divided 
into seven parts, or books, the first of which treats of the cosmogony 
and of the creation of man ; the second, of the world, and of man’s 
life and condition ; the third, of death ; the fourth, of purgatory; 
the fifth, of the day of judgment, and of its precursors, and of 
Antichrist ; the sixth of hell; and the seventh, of the joys of 
heaven. As might be supposed, this book is full of very legen 
| gendary and superstitious matter, and the information it was 
| thought necessary to impart to the clergy is often of the most singular 
| description. Thus we are told the child, at its birth, cries “a, @! 
ifa male, or “‘e,e!” if a female, because those letters are the 
initials of the names of Adam and Eve; that hell and purgatory 
are within the earth; that at the day of judgment, all people shi 
arise from the dead of the same age of thirty-two years and two 
months, because that was the age at which Christ was crucified ; 
| that Gog and Magog were shut up (until Antichrist’s appearance? 
in the mountains behind the Caspian Sea, in the country ruled by 
the queen of the Amazons ; and much more similar matter. 

While instruction was thus given to the clergy, the more igne 

rant of the laity, who were unable to read at all, were taught rather 
by the eye than by the ear. ‘This was the object, from an early 
period, of the paintings on the walls in churches, for they were 6 
signed to represent to the eyes of those who could not read, the 
principal subjects of Christian history and doctrine. At a later 
period, similar pictures, but of smaller size, were printed from 
rudely-engraved wooden blocks, and formed into books, for 

instruction of illiterate people. A certain number of these blocs 





* The Pricke of Conscience (Stimulus Conscientie). A Northumbrian Poem 
By Richard Rolle de Hampole. Edited by Richard Morris. Published for 
Philological Society, Berlin. Asher, 8vo. 

Geschiedenis van het heylighe Cruys; or, History of the Holy Cross. i. ~ 
duced in fac-simile from the original edition printed by J. Veldener in 1483. 
and Engravings by J. Ph. Berjeau. London; C. J. Stewart. to. 
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pooks are still preserved, although they are extremely rare, and are 
bought at enormous prices by collectors. The instruction thus con- 
veyed pictorially, and intended for an ignorant class, was generally 
of a very legendary character, and the block-book printed in 1483, 
and reproduced in an extremely skilful manner in facsimile by M. 
Zerjeau in the second of the books the titles of which are given 
below, represents one of the most curious of these legends. One 
of the great objects of Romish worship in the Middle Ages was the 
wood of the Cross on which Christ was crucified, which had been 
multiplied in fragments to an enormous extent, and was scattered 
over the whole of Christendom ; and to add to the value of this 
wood, a very singular history was invented. It was said that, when 
Adam lay on his death-bed, he sent his son Seth to the gate of 
Paradise, to ask for some of the oil of the tree of mercy with which 
to anoint his body, and that the angel who kept the gate gave him 
three seeds, supposed to have been of the tree of the forbidden 
fruit, and told him to put them under his father’s tongue, when he 
was buried, with the intimation that out of them would grow the 
tree from which would be made the cross on which Christ would be 
crucified. Seth did as he was bidden, and three trees grew from 
Adam’s grave, which passed through various singular vicissitudes, 
till David by Divine command planted them in Jerusalem, in 
his own garden. The three plants there united into one tree. 
Solomon cut it down to use the timber in his temple, but, as it 
would not fit the place for which it was intended, it was thrown 
aside, and was afterwards laid down to serve for a bridge across 
astream. The Queen of Sheba, coming to visit Solomon, had to 
pass this stream ; but she preferred taking off her shoes and hold- 
ing up her dress, and so wading through the water, to treading on the 
wood. She afterwards reproached the wise King for allowing such 
holy wood to be used for such a base purpose, and he accordingly 
had it taken up and placed over the temple door. It was taken 
down contemptuously by King Abias, and buried in the earth, 
where it was discovered accidentally at the time when Christ was 
condemned, and was used in making the cross on which he was 
executed. The legend goes on to tell how the cross was discovered 
by the empress Helena, and to trace its subsequent history. All 
this curious legend is represented in the block book in a series of 
sixty-four rude engravings on wood, each with four lines in Ger- 
man verse underneath, occupying a page, and these are reproduced 
in such excellent fac-simile by M. Berjeau, and so printed on a paper 
made to resemble that of the ancient edition, that it gives a perfect 
resemblance of the original. M. Berjeau has rendered his book 
more interesting by adding to it a learned introduction, with a 
critical text of the German descriptive verses, accompanied by 
parallel extracts from, other medieval versions of the legend, and 
modern metrical translations of the German legend in English and 
French. It forms a most curious book. 

Mr. Morris has edited Hampole’s “ Pricke of Conscience” well 
and carefully, but rather with a view to its philological value than 
to its historical interest, and he has therefore not taken his text 
from the earliest manuscript, but from one written in the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, and which presents it as a valuable 
monument of the Northumbrian dialect, in which it was no doubt 
originally written. In either point of view it is a very valuable 
publication. 





HISTORY OF THE VIOLIN.* 


Or all musical instruments the violin is the only one that has 
not undergone continued and progressive improvement. Even the 
more ancient instruments, such as the harp, the flute, and the 
organ, have been subject to constant alterations and modifications 
down to the present time, the early types of these instruments 
having about the same relation to their present successors as the 
aboriginal hut to the modern villa. The violin, however, has 
remained in almost the same state for nearly three centuries, and 
appears little likely to be subject to the changes which have affected 
aul other instruments—its symmetrical form and perfect adaptation 
to its purpose seeming to defy all innovations, whether of capricious 
taste or inventive skill. Certainly the art of violin making has 
rather retrograded than advanced since the days of the great 
Cremona makers, the Amati’s, Straduarius, and the Guarnerius 
family, who produced those masterpieces which remain still the 
despair of modern instrument makers. That age has some influence 
in perfecting the tone of violins and other instruments of that 
family there can be no doubt, but that much more is due to the 
Superior skill of the great makers of old is also unquestionable, 
else why the vast superiority of the instruments made by these 
°Xceptional artists over the works of contemporary makers! Care 
In the selection of the finest wood, accurate proportion and well- 
rounded symmetry in the shape, and a perfect balance in the 
thickness of the corresponding portions of the instrument; all 
rE, with other points of extreme nicety which escaped less 
skilful mechanists, have contributed to make up that perfection of 
tone and beauty of appearance which render the best Italian instru- 
ments of the seventeenth and early part of the eighteenth cen- 
—— Unapproachable by modern imitators. The closest copies of 
hele model and the attempt to anticipate the effects of age by 
Reet wood and constant action of the bow on the strings by 
Crap anical agency, have not succeeded in equalling the original 

remona violin. 


> . 
Pr History of the Violin, and other Instruments played on with the Bow 
Se aa remotest times to the present. Also an account of the principal Makers, 
ent sh and Foreign, with numerous Illustrations. By William Sandys, F.5.A.,» 
Simon Andrew Forster, London: J. R. Smith. 








In many respects the violin is the most important of all instru- 
ments. Although not so independent as the organ or the piano- 
forte, nor so capable in itself of rendering a transcript of any music 
of combination ; on the other hand it is the only instrument that, 
like the human voice, possesses the power of perfect intonation. 
Moreover, the direct agency of the fingers on the strings, without 
the intervention of mechanical appliances, added to the sustained 
sound produced by the action of the bow, give to the violin a sus- 
ceptibility to the feeling and passion of the player that no other 
instrument possesses. ‘Then, again, the violin and its relatives, the 
viola, the violoncello, and the contra-basso, form the groundwork 
of the orchestra—the centre of the musical picture to which the 
wind instruments contribute little more than the lights and shades 
and accessories. 

The colloquial terms “ fiddle” and “ fiddler” seem to have been 
in very early use, being met with in the old poets even before 
Chaucer ; and as the “fiddle” was formerly the chief instru- 
ment of itinerant performers at merry-makings, and “ fiddlers” 
were frequently included among the humble retainers of the great 
and wealthy, the term was very frequently used as a reproach, 
implying low habits and servitude. Thus, in the “Taming of the 
Shrew,” Hortensio is made to complain of being called “ rascal 
fiddler, and twangling Jack, with twenty such vile terms.” Even 
to the present day, “ fiddle” and “ fiddler” are almost unconsciously 
associated with something trifling and small, and convey an 
impression rather of street minstrelsy than of that refinement and 
importance which properly attach to the violin and its modern 
cultivation. To apply the term “fiddler,” therefore (as is still 
sometimes done), to a skilful and intelligent performer on the violin 
is a solecism in taste and manners. 

The origin of the violin, like all remote origins, is difficult to 
trace with any certainty. Its earliest type is doubtless to be found 
in instruments of the lyre or lute species, the strings of which were 
pinched by the fingers, or struck by the plectrum. The date of the 
introduction of the bow, which gives its specialty to the violin, is 
variously stated. In the tenth and eleventh centuries (and probably 
even earlier) a rude kind of bow was used with the old rote or 
crwth (crowth) ; these instruments being among the precursors of 
the violin. The book before us gives various theories and autho- 
rities on this subject, and the authors are disposed to attribute’the 
introduction of the bow to this country. The nearest ancient 
approach to the modern violin and bow is to be found in a figure 
painted on the roof of Peterborough Cathedral, considered to be of 
the date of about 1194. Judging by the representation of this 
which is given in the book, both instrument and bow bear a very 
close resemblance to the present form. The viol, which is played 
on by a crowned figure, has curved sides, four strings, and two 
sound-holes ; so that there are all the essentials, in a somewhat 
more clumsy shape, of the violin of the present day. It appears to 
have been after the thirteenth century that the violin began to 
approach its perfection, which, however, it probably did not fully 
attain much before the sixteenth century, during which period the 
great Cremona makers arose, and apparently realised all the struc- 
tural capabilities of the instrument. So precious have the best pre- 
served specimens of this school become, that three hundred guineas 
and upwards have been known to be given for a fine Cremona, the 
original intrinsic value of the materials being scarcely as many 
pence. But, as with many other works of art (for these old 
makers were artists rather than mechanics), the cheapest materials 
may be moulded into the costliest productions. A fine Italian 
violin, with its beautiful outline, graceful proportions, and brilliant 
varnish, has a fascination for amateurs scarcely surpassed by any 
other art passion. To this class, and to all who take an interest in 
the subject, the volume before us offers much valuable information, 
The historical and antiquarian portion has been carefully and labo- 
riously compiled ; while, with some occasional irrelevancies, the 
practical portion of the subject is well treated. There are many 
illustrations representing ancient instruments, and full details of 
the principal makers of various periods and countries, and the 
volume is calculated to be a useful addition to the musical library. 








THE MODEL REPUBLIC.* 


WHETHER viewed as a production of politics proper, or as a con- 
tribution to contemporary history, Mr. Williams's work is not 
without considerable importance. That the views adopted in the 
present volume are a further development of those already ex- 
pounded in his former brochure, “ The South Vindicated,” may be 
inferred at the first glance, from the dedication addressed “ To the 
friends of rational liberty, and to the adversaries of despotic govern- 
ment, whether administered under the rule of a single tyrant, or of 
a multitude,” — of both of which forms of despotism Mr. Williams, 
as ambassador from the late United States to the court of the 
Turkish sultan, conceives himself to have enjoyed ample experience. 
Upon the whole, therefore, though we are less inclined to felicitate 
the author on his experience than on its results, he has manifestly 
a claim to be heard upon such matters ; particularly in the present 
temper of the people of the Northern States, and the unconsti- 
tutional position, granting it to be only temporarily assumed, of 
the President. The main idea developed in this work, and which 
appears to be both novel, and based upon just conclusions, is that it 
is the quadrennial election of the President which has been the 








* The Rise and Fall of “The Model Republic.” By James Williams, late 
American Minister to Turkey, London: R, Bentley. 
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bane of the constitution, and has inevitably led to those difficulties 
and disasters with which the fairest districts of the Western World 
are now overwhelmed. In the early portions of his work, Mr. 
Williams relates the history of the establishment of the Colonies, 
their growth into the United States, their principal constitutional 
epochs, and the influence of various leading events upon their 
political history. The original builders of the American consti- 
tution were more conservative in their principles and tendencies 
than may have been generally supposed. Conservatism does not 
depend exclusively upon monarchical institutions. Although some 
of the Fathers of the Constitution were indeed theoretically in 
favour of these, yet of course it was obvious to all that practically 
they were unsuitable to American society as then existing, espe- 
cially among the masses. In the apportionment of powers to the | 
two branches of the Legislature, an opportunity of embodying con- 
servative principles to a certain extent was duly taken advantage 
of ; and for this they must be credited accordingly ; but here, again, 
the fatal “pressure from without,’ which impels democracies to 
seek the admission of disproportionate numbers into seats of dig- 
nity, caused the adoption of a new error, by which the senatorial 
dignitary forfeits his position when he has just had time to acquire 
a knowledge of his duties and understand his responsibility. 

Nor does the author find in the balance of powers divided 
between the States in their sovereign capacity and the Federal 
Supreme Authority evidence of that practical wisdom said to 
have been shown by the much belauded Fathers of the Republic, 
but, on the contrary, the source of many evils recently but too 
apparent. Indeed, it would now appear certain, as De Tocque- 
ville, and some other judicious observers, only deemed it probable, 
that the constitution of the American Union contained in its core 
the seeds of its own inevitable and premature dissolution. But the 
greatest mistake of all, as generally believed amongst ourselves, 
was the limiting of the presidential term of office to such a space of 
time as four years. What English statesmen, however, have not 
always pointed out with equal accuracy, and what this author has 
clearly demonstrated, is the unmixed and ineradicable evil of the 
unconstitutional power assumed by the Conventions and caucus 
meetings, through whose agency the election of a President is 
effected by a power unknown to the Constitution. By the founders 
of that Constitution, the election of President was intended to be 
intrusted to the votes of an Electoral College, the majority of whose 
suffrages should represent the majority of the States comprising 
the Union. But the manner in which the President is practically 
chosen is in direct opposition to the Federal principle which is the 
foundation of the whole political edifice. The President is chosen 
by a majority of the votes of the majority of the States containing 
@ majority of the people of the United States. In effect, says Mr. 
Williams, the President is chosen by a power not only foreign to 
the States composing the Union, but which is absolutely unknown 
to the Constitution, in the form in which it presents itself. The 
government created by the States— the common agent of the 
States—is ruled over by a chief whom they had no agency in 
electing, and whom they have no power to depose. 

The following passage will explain to the English public, more 
clearly perhaps than hitherto, how Mr. Lincoln came to be elected ; 
and the effect of that election on the minds of the people of the 
South :— 





** New York, for an example, being entitled to thirty-five electoral 
votes, each party nominated thirty-five candidates. Ia the last pre- 
sidential contest, the electors favourable to the election of Mr. 
Lincoln received each 353,804 votes. Those in favour of his adver- 
sary received 303,329 votes; consequently all of Mr. Lincoln’s thirty- 
five friends were chosen, and he received the entire electoral vote of 
the whole State ; just the same as thongh every citizen of the State of 
New York had desired his success, thus stifling entirely the voice of 
the minority. In the entire North, Mr. Lincoln had 1,831,180 votes, 
represented by 180 electoral votes; being a majority of the electoral 
votes of the Union. There were cast against him in the same States 
1,554,191 votes, represented by only three electoral votes. But the 
general result of the popular vote makes the point still more clear :— 
Majority for Lincoln in the North, 276 989 ; majority against Lincoln 
in the South, 1,277,049 ; majority against Lincoln in the whole Union, 
1,000,060. The entire popular vote for the Lincoln electors in the 
fifteen Slave States, including Maryland, Delaware, Kentucky, and 
Missouri, was only 26,430; while in ten of the fifteen they did not 
poll a solitary vote. The foregoing figures give the result of the votes 
actually cast in the election. The Southern States were further 
entitle d, by express provision of the Constitution, to a Federal repre- 
sentation equal to two-thirds of the Slave population. This could 
not, of course, be made to appear in the popular vote, although it was 
duly credited to their account inf assigning their quota of electors in 
the Electoral College. If, however, we estimate these numbers, and 
add them to the popular vote against Mr. Lincoln, we find that the 
present President of the United States holds his office by virtue of the 
support of 1,857,610 votes, represented by 180 votes in the Electoral 
College, and against the wishes of 3,157,670 (estimating 300,000 as 
the additional strength of the South for the slave population) repre- 
sented in the Electoral College by only 123 votes.” 


Mr. Williams makes some valuable remarks on the practical 
working of the Constitution of the United States, as well as on 
the habits of political life among the citizens. The evils of exces- 
sive centralization, the tyranny of mere numerical majorities, the 
fact that true liberty can never exist in a state where a single 
element may exercise, as in the case of American democracy, abso- 
lute power, and the corresponding necessity of the interests of various 
classes of society being consulted, are ably argued, and very much 
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to the disparagement of the Constitution of the model Republic, 
Other topics, such as immigration, State sovereignty, the influence 
of slavery, Protective tariffs, the Missouri compromise, Abolition- 
ism, the Know-Nothings, and such matters, are here discussed 
with an intimate knowledge of the whole political history of his 
country, and of the secret manceuvres of different parties, down 
to the present day. Mr. Williams’s proposed remedy for all these 
constitutional evils which he has pointed out, is one, nevertheless, 
for which he is not likely, we think, to secure many supporters, 
That there should always be a President, but never an election ; 
but that this great officer of State should be selected from the 
Senate by seniority, retaining his position for life, “would be a 
regulation open to so many objections, that we do not think it 
will find many advocates either in the Northern or Southern 
States. 

To make amends, however, he bears the following testimony, 
of some appreciable value, considering its source, and in which 
we can all agree :— 

“Taken all in all, with its admitted defects, the British Government, 
combining as it does the most perfect security for life, liberty, and 
property, with the minimum of exactions from the citizens which ig 
compatible with the attainment of these results, approximates more 
: purposes for which 


nearly to the accomplishment of those great 
governments are created than any other which has ever been insti- 


“iat od Se * 
tuted and successfully administered by man. 


LORD HOUGHTON’S POEMS.* 

Lorp Hoveittron, better known as a poet under the name of 
Mr. Monckton Milnes, has given us in this volume a judicious 
selection from his various works published during the last twenty 
years and upwards. They comprise poems of sentiment and reflec- 
tion, Palm Leaves, occasional poems, memorials of travel, and 
poems legendary and historical. All are more or less pleasing ; 
some have met with more signal approval from the public than 
others, such as “ England’s Summer” in 1857 ; others are more to 
be admired for a clear and quiet tone of thought, and perfect purity 
of expression, such as we find in the few verses entitled ** Loss 
and Gain,” “ Restore ;” others, again, for instance, “ The World 
to the Soul,” “The Martyrs of the Mind,” “The Palsy of the 
Heart,” breathe a loftier spirit, and justify their own claims to a 
lasting reputation. Many, indeed, of these minor poems are of 
standard merit, remarkable for truth of thought, tenderness of 
sentiment, and grace of expression. A varied experience of life, 
an earnest desire to better the existing omler of things where 
practicable for the hambler classes of our fellow-men, and a wish at 
the same time that all, whether viewed as individuals or classes, 
should do their best to realise the advantages of the position 
peculiar to each, whereby many apparent inequalities would vanish, 
but which so unhappily for mankind is far from being their general 
practice ; a philosophy as satisfactory as any which results in & 
species of ideal and eclectic optimism; a proud and ardent 
patriotism, and a humble bit hearty faith, are all qualities or 
characteristics of Lord Houghton’s poems which cannot fail to 
ensure him a sufficient number of admirers among the thoughtful, 
educated, and refined classes who are the only readers of poetry. 


THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT.+ 


In most of Mrs. Wood’s works are to be found the elements of 
sterling and abiding popularity. In the story of “ East Lynne,’ 
notwithstanding the amazing improbability of one of the principal 
incidents — the return of Lady Isabel to her husband’s home unl- 
recognized,—the possibility of the circumstance being cranted, the 
conduct of the story from that fresh starting-place has so much of 
verisimilitude, is so strictly in accordance with what we believe to 
be the principles of human action ; the motives themselves of the 
actors appear to be so delicately marked, and so accurately deve- 
loped ; the sentiments expressed by the chief sufferer so touching}; 
the whole situation so intensely, painfully interesting, that it can 
never be read without that tribute of emotion which seals it as 
new possession secured to us in perpetuity. “ The ¢ ‘hannings” 18 
a work of a totaily different cast, but distinguished not more by 
the restriction of a narrative of such considerable extent to the one 
single and undeviating track on which the events and interest of 
the story are kept moving, than by the strict and excellent mora, 
which it illustrates rather than inculcates, touching the virtues 0 
| domestic discipline and the early training of the young. In “ Mrs. 
| Halliburton’s Troubles,” we find a purpose similar to that jast 
| described : the effects of cood training, or of neglect. and laxity m 
such matters, en the youthful character, again brought prominently 
forward. Though Mrs. Wood never loses sight altogether of her 
purpose, which is to instruct as well as entertain, yet it must 
admitted that she has acquired the stereoscopic art of blending 
both in one object of vision. In “The Shadow of Ashlydyat, 
the fictitious edifice the author has constructed is of a somewha 
statelier style than she has hitherto achieved. While a greater 
number of characters are introduced, and a busier stage % 
heretofore occupies our attention, there is, blended with this sw 

* Selections from the Poetical Works of R. Monckton Milnes, Lord Houghtoa- 
London: John Murray. 
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strikingly and effectively told, an element of a supernatural cha- 
racter, which gives to the whole a kind of poetical elevation and 
tragic dignity that could not otherwise be looked for in the circum- 
stances attending the failure of a country bank. The superstition 
alluded to, and of which Mrs. Wood makes ample use, but not 
more than the melancholy nature of her narrative justifies, far from 
being of a frightful or harrowing description, has a singular and 
mysterious simplicity, which in her treatment of it is both attrac- 
tive and impressive. The fortunes of the house of Godolphin, 
ancient, wealthy, and respected, are connected, by a tradition cur- 
rent on their estates, with the appearance of a strange-looking 
shadow in a certain part of the grounds attached to the mansion, 
of which there is no ostensible, scarcely any imaginable cause. 
This closely resembles a funeral bier, at the head and foot of 
which two figures, as of mourners, appear to be in attendance ; 
and the ominous apparition has the merit of making itself visible 
whenever any evil or misfortune is about to befal the family. Of 
this unhappy lot we have divers premonitions from the very open- 
ing of the story, and in the fatal toils, woven in the gayest and 
cheeriest spirit, by the lightest hearted of their race, in which the 
whole cf the doomed family are inextricably, and, as through the 
operation of the Destinies of old, inexplicably involved. The two 
brothers Godolphin, who are the chief personages of the story, and 
whose habits and dispositions are strikingly contrasted, though 
both subjected to the same inexorable law, yet suffer not only with 
a wide difference, hut in a manner that leaves a marked impression 
on the mind of the reader. For ifin the one we note the conduct of 
a blind, and weak, and insensate victim of his own foibles, fasci- 
nated with the smoothness and astonished at the facility of his own 
descent from those high grounds of rectitude and honour, which he 
had been taught in early life and under better influences to look 
on as his inalienable patrimony ; in the character and actions of the 
elder brother, distinguished for integrity and prudence, unselfish 
and willing to make all sacrifices for the-goud of others, we see de- 
lineated that Christian spirit which receives with awe and acquies- 
cence the mysterious but afflictive dispensations of an undoubted, 
though, it may be, uninterpreted Providence. 

The work, we are glad to see, has reached a second edition ; 
and as it may be said to be now in everybody’s hands, it is unne- 
cessary to enumerate the characters, or to detail the plot. They 
who look in this work for all the best of Mrs. Wood’s characteristics 
as a writer, for a clear, well-sustained narrative, for easy, natural 
conversation, striking incident, and touches of genuine pathos, will 
not close its pages disappointed. 





THE QUARTERLIES. 


First of the Quarterlies for January we notice Zhe Quarterly, 
which is, as usual, the best of them, in the literary quality of its 
contents, though not in its discussion of the urgent questions of 
the day. Where but in the Quarterly do we find a learned treatise, 
full of classical, scientific, and antiquarian gossip, upon the fondness 
of ancient epicures for the eating of eels? The political article, 
however, upon the question of Schleswig and Holstein, is very 
much to the point. We have nowhere read such an intelligible 
account of that affair. It is strongly in favour of Denmark. The 
article, “Rome in the Middle Ages,” is a scholarly and careful 
analysis of the recent work of a German, Gregorovius, upon the 
medieval history and topography of the Eternal City. In the 
article on China, we find a very complete stock-taking of the 
material resources and industrial products of that vast country, 
whose commerce is so important to ourselves. “ New Englanders 
and the Old Home,” is a notice of the late book of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, compared with the remarks of Emerson upon English 
Scenery and social life. Mr. Forsyth’s “ Life of Cicero,’ and 
Captain Speke’s “ Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the 
Nile,” are very well reviewed. The list of subjects is made up 
with “Guns and Plates ”—an account of what has thus far been 
proved by the ordnance and target experiments at Shoeburyness. 

The Edinburgh Review sets off with an article on Professor 
Tyndall’s Lectures at the Royal Institution upon the relations 
between Heat and Mechanical Force ; with some notice of his 
controversy with Professors Thompson and Guthrie Tait as to the 
claims of Joule and Mayer respectively to the merit of that 
Scientific discovery. “The Flavian Czesars and the Antonines” is 
of course a review of the last volume of Mr. Merivale’s “ History 
of Rome.” There is rather too much of history and politics in this 
number of the Edinburgh. We have an article on the “ Memoirs 
of Saint-Simon” and the Court of Louis XIV., another on Dean 
Milman’s “ History of the Jews,” another on the history of 
the Scotch Monasteries on the Continent, another on Froude’s 

History of Queen Elizabeth,” and political articles on the agri- 
culture and commerce of India, on the negroes in America, and on 
the condition of Ireland; but not a single paper of light literature, 
nor a review of novels or poetry. 

There is & pretty good number of the National Review. The first 
article, on Goethe and the Duke of Saxe Weimar, is indeed rather 
slight, but readers somehow do not care so much for Goethe as they 

id a few years ago. “ What annexation has done for Italy,” is an 
article which in our opinion comes short of the truth, though it is 
correct, so far as it goes, in setting forth the benefits which have 
actually resulted to the Italian nation, in four or five years, from 
its new political unity and freedom. The strictures upon some of 
the contributors to Dr. Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible” are, 
though not quite undeserved, too harsh and hostile in their 
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tone. An article upon the history of modern Greece, fol- 
lowing the narratives of Dr. Finlay and M. Tricoupi, would 
have been read more eagerly six months ago. We would 
refer to the article upon the mismanagement of Eton College, 
as about the most useful thing in this number of our 
most Liberal Quarterly. A certain class of its readers will 
perhaps be more attracted by its article on the “theology” of the 
Tubingen school of German Rationalists, or by that on Joubert, 
whose philosophic aphorisms gained him the name of a French 
Coleridge. For those who are Radical politicians, it provides a 
vehement tirade against the Government upon account of the 
bombardment of Kagosima, an article upon the threatening state 
of Europe, and one upon the administration of justice in India. 
This is a very characteristic table of contents. 





PATON’S “EGYPTIAN REVOLUTION.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ** LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sirx,—A review of my Egyptian history in your journal has been 
sent me here, and waiving all allusion to the literary demerits of the 
work, or diverging opinions on historical matters, there are certain 
other points ou which I wish to set myself right with the reviewer, 
who evidently has considerable special knowledge of Egypt. 

He objects to my spelling of Arabic words. But as the Arabic and 
Roman letters do not agree with each other, a conventional system 
must be adopted. Now on this the Orientalists are all at sixes and 
sevens, the school of Mr. Lane differing from the Anglo-Indians, the 
French from the Germans, and soon. When an Orientalist publishes a 
dictionary, there is no doubt a necessity for absolute congruity on the 
conventional basis adopted. But in a miscellaneous or historical 
work there are other ruling causes that come into operation, in ad- 
dressing, not Oriental students, but the general public. Ist. A 
number of words have a spelling that has been definitely incorporated 
into the English language. This is the case with my ‘“ Mameluke,” 
** Selim,” and “ Ibrahim,”’ while the reviewer's ‘*‘ Memlook,” “ Ibra- 
heem,”’ and so on, have not been, and in all probability never will be 
so incorporated. IfI were in Rome, I might write to a friend that 
I had seen “‘the Pope going to the Vatican,” but I should never write 
that I had seen the “ Papa” going to the “‘ Vaticano.” 2nd. There 
are a large number of words, particularly proper names, that are so 
familiarised to the European scholar by the continental vowel system, 
that to see them Anglicized would appear queer and strange; and 
English pronunciation is itself the most chaotic and illogical that I 
know ; being the product of conflicting traditions of the various lan- 
guages that have made up our composite tongue. 

I may also add that the work having been printed in England and 
corrected by me here, some of the sheets, in consequence of post-office 
delays and non-deliveries, had to be thrown off before my corrections 
arrived. Nevertheless, one of our first practical Orientalists con- 
gratulated me on having been so fortunate in the printing of Arabic 
words. 

The reviewer considers me not to have a thorough knowledge of the 
Oriental character. In this I quite agree with him; but I know 
nobody who has such knowledge; and I deny that there is a normal 
type of the Oriental character. The pacific Egyptian citizen differs 
widely from the turbulent Syrian ; the Turk still more widely from 
the true Persian of Ispahan, the Islamized Arnaout from the Islamized 
Bosnian, and so on through fifty types, from the Caucasus to Behring 
Straits or the Bay of Bengal. 

The key to the knowledge of an Oriental character is an adequate 
knowledge of the colloquial language, so as to understand every word 
spoken in ordinary conversation, and to express easily and intelligi- 
bly what one has to say; but above all one should have duties which 
during a long series of years bring a man into familiar intercourse 
with all classes in their daily occupations, and during their domestic 
festivities ; as well as under the excitements of war, when their in- 
tellects are on the stretch, and their passions in full play. 


I remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Ragusa, Jan. 12, 1864. A. A. Paton. 





Tue SHakEsPEARE Memortat.—The Mayor of Stratford-on-Avon, 
Mr. E. F. Flower, has written to the London papers, to say that the 
people of that town “were never conceited or foolish enough” to 
pretend to dictate to the English nation upon the choice of Stratford 
as a site for the National Shakespeare Monument. They were quite 
willing to defer to the suggestion of those who held that the National 
Monument should be in London. But since a flood of requests and 
demands have poured in upon them with offers of money, from all 
parts of England, to induce the local committee to undertake a 
monument at Stratford, they feel obliged to regard their own town 
as national property, and they expect the public generally will find 
the means of answering this appeal. The Mayor says, in conclusion, 
“It may be as well to state briefly our plans. First—Tlhat the 
Stratford-on-Avon Committee have themselves decided upon en- 
dowing a scholarship and extending the school of the town. 
Secondly—To meet the public wish, by achieving a celebration on a 
suitable scale. Thirdly—The public have decided for us that a 
monument shall be erected at Stratford-on-Avon, and we of the town 
are only obeying their call in organizing a system for collecting 
funds throughout the country in order to carry out this object 
worthily.” We hope the Stratford Committee will obtain the greatest 
possible success. The London Committee, whose proceedings have 
caused so much dissension, bas adjourned fora month. It might as 
well have adjourned sine die. There will be no fund of £30,000, 
nor even a tenth of that sum, for this committee to spend on a 
statue or other monument in London. It is said, however, that the 
scheme of a Shakespeare theatre, put forth by Messrs. Tom Taylor, 
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Theodore Martin, and Shirley Brooks, will not be allowed to drop. 
Mr. William Wilson, of the Royal Exchange, who first propounded this 
idea in 1848, again comes forth in the Daily Ne ws with some good 
suggestions for its revival. He quotes the opinions of Sir E. Lytton 
Bulwer, Mr. Charles Dickens, Mr. Sheridan Knowles, Mr. Charles 
Kemble, and Mr. Westland Marston, who all approved the notion when 
first started by him. His practical propositions are these :—That we 
should purchase, by national subscription, some theatre where the 
works of Shakespeare may be constantly performed. That the said 
theatre should be open at sach reasonable charges as shall be within 
the reach of all. That the most able manager and best working com- 
pany be engaged, and constantly retained; and that only one five-act 
drama shal! be performed in the course of one evening. That the 
Government for the time being, or any other body of men agreed 
upon, shall hold the said theatre in trust for the nation, appointing a 
committee for the management of the same. That the said theatre 
shall be made to act as a great and true dramatic school, at which 
alike the poet and the performer—the creator and the embodier (in 
the highest walks of the dramatic and histrionic arts), shall receive 
their diplomas, thus fostering and sustaining living talent. We hope 
to hear more of this scheme. In the mean time, the “ National 
Shakespeare Memorial Committee” have not yet made up their 
minds what to do. A letter from Victor Hugo to Louis Blanc has 
been published, in which Victor Hugo remarked that neither he nor 
his son, the best French translator of Shakespeare, had been invited to 
join the committee. The committee, upon reading this letter, have sent 
Victor Hugo an invitation, but he cannot accept it now. We learn at 
the same moment that Victor Hugo has a new work in the press upon 
Shakespeare. It is to appear towards the end of February, just before 
the 300th anniversary of the great poet’s birthday, which it is intended 
to commemorate. The book is to be dedicated to England, as the 
country in which the French exile has established his home for so 
many years. M. Louis Ulbach, in speaking of this work, says: “It 
is a profound and exhaustive study, made with respect, with reverent 
fear, but with independence, of one of the greatest of men.” 


Tue tare Mr. THACKERAY AND THE “ CoRNHILL.” — The new 
number of the Cornhill Magazine for February comes out in mourn- 
ing, with a black border around its cover. It contains the article 
* In Memoriam,” by Charles Dickens, of which we spoke a week 
or two since; a few verses, by “Hn.,” comparing the funeral of 
Dryden, in 1701, with that of Thackeray in 1863; and a short 
paper, by Antony Trollope, on the character and genius of the 
deceased. All these are written in the warmest spirit of personal 
friendship and literary admiration, bearing ample testimony to his 
virtues in private life, as well as to the excellence of his works. It is 
rather interesting to read what Mr. Dickens and Mr. Antony Trollope 
have to say of Thackeray as a novelist ; for they stand nearest to him 
among the contemporary writers. While Dickens might perhaps have 
been deemed his superior, if they had not been so essentially unlike 
each other, Antony Trollope is a fair second in Thackeray’s peculiar 
line. We find, however, that Dickens is most struck with “ his refined 
knowledge of character, his subtle acquaintance with the weaknesses 
of human nature, his delightful playfulness as an essayist, his quaint and 
touching ballads, and his mastery over the English language.” Antony 
Trollope, on the other hand, regards ‘‘ Esmond”’ as the very finest novel 
that we possess ; and the character of Colonel Newcome as “the finest 
Single character in English fiction.” Of “ Esmond” he says again, that 
its completeness of plot sets it above all other historical novels ; while 
it is “replete with a tenderness almost divine, which no poetry has 
surpassed.” Dickens calls to mind the occasion when he first made 
Thackeray’s acquaintance, nearly twenty-eight years ago, and how, 
in their long and familiar intercourse, the unselfish kindness, the 
quiet endurance, the genial, cordial, fresh good nature, and honest 
impulsiveness of the man were a hundred times revealed to him. 
He tells some pleasant anecdotes—how Thackeray would come 
into his room unexpectedly, to say that “some passage in a 
certain book had made him ery yesterday, and he couldn’t help 
it—he must stay to dinner and talk it over.” We resollect, 
indeed, the warm praise which Thackeray bestowed on “ David 
Copperfield” in one of his public lectures. Dickens used to remon- 
strate with him sometimes for “feigning a want of earnestness and 
pretending to undervalue his art.” But neither would ever have per- 
mitted those sycophants who encumber the train of a great author to 
exalt him at the other’s expense. Of Thackeray’s unfinished story, 
which will appear in the Cornhill for next March, Dickens, who has 
read the MS., says that “in respect of earnest feeling, far-seeing 
purpose, character, incident, and a certain loving picturesqueness 
blending the whole,” it is the best he ever wrote. “There are 
two children in it, touched with a hand as loving and tender 
as ever a father caressed his child with; there is some young 
love, as pure and innocent and pretty as the truth.” In con- 
cluding this graceful tribute to the memory of a great and 
good English man of letters, Charles Dickens alludes, delicately 
but decisively, to the daughter he has left, who, inheriting 
much from Thackeray, and haying learned much from his instruc- 
tion, will find a “literary career before her worthy of her famous 
name ”’—in despite of the Atheneum. Mr. Trollope, as a contributor 
to the Cornhill under Thackeray’s editorship for two years, declares 
that he was “‘the kindest of guides, the gentlest of rulers, and, as 
a fellow-workman, liberal, unselfish, considerate beyond compare ;” 
but he lacked hardness for the post, he could not bear to inflict the 
pain of a refusal, and so, at the beginning of 1862, he resigned the 
editorial office. We all regretted this at the time; but we may now 
congratulate Messrs. Smith & Elder upon the style in which their 
magazine has since been conducted, and especially upon this generous 
memorial of its former editor, whose portrait—the one by Samuel 
Lawrence—is promised for next month. A little picture of his library 
is given in this number. 


Miss Brappon.—A paragraph has been going the round of the 
papers concerning the marriage of Miss M. A. Braddon, the novelist, 
to Mr. John Maxwell, publisher. This is contradicted, not by Mr. 
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Maxwell or Miss Braddon, but by Mr. R. B. Knowles, as a near 
relative of the real Mrs. Maxwell, who is still living. She is a sister 
of the late Mr. Crowley, an artist well known both in Dublin and 
London. She was married to Mr. John Maxwell some years ago, and 
has several ¢hildren by him. It is therefore impossible for the 
authoress of Lady Audley’s Sccret to have become Mr. Maxwell's wife, 

Sratistics oF British Lirerature.—The number of titles for 1863 
present a remarkable similarity to those of 1862—in the former year 
being 4,294, and the past year 4,286. 

THE publishers of costly books are sometimes annoyed, if not posi- 
tively defrauded, by a set of impostors who will apply to them for 
copies of a work that may be worth several guineas, pretending that 
they are to review it fur some journal. We have just seen, for ex. 
ample, a very impudent letter, dated January 20th, in which the self. 
styled editor of a cheap religious periodical in a provincial town 
requests one of the greatest publishing firms in the kingdom to send 
him two of their most valuable books. He, and others like him, are 
warned to desist from this practice. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK, 
Avrillon’s Guide for passing Lent Holily. 3rd edit. Feap., 6s. 
jacon’s Essays. Annotated by Archbishop Whately. 6th edit. Svo., 10s. 6d, 
Barry (Prof.), Handbook of Rhetoric. Feap., 1s. 6d. 
Bell & Daldy’s Pocket Volumes.— Walton's Lives. 24mo., 3s. 6d. 
3ell (Mejor E.), The Empire in India. Cr. 8vo., 8s. 6d. 
Bella Donna. 2 vols. Post 8vo., 21s. 
Brown (J. H.), Spectropia. 2nd edit. 4to., 2s. 6d. 
Buckmaster (J. C.), Elements of Mechanics and Physics. . Fceap., 3s. 6d, 
Cesar. BooksI.to V. By A. K. Isbister. 2nd edit. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 
Comic News (The). Vol. 1. Folio, 4s. 6d. 
Cooper (J. F.), Ned Myers. Cheap edit. Feap., Is. 
Dan to Beersheba; or, Northern and Southern Friends, Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Dana (J. D.), Text Book of Geology. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d, 
De Brett's Illustrated Peerage and Baronetage, 1864. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 
Do it with thy Might. 18mo., 1s. 6d. 
Early Ballads. Edited by Robert Bell. New edit. Feap., 3s, 6d. 
Ella Norman. By &, A. Murray. 3vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. lis. 6d. 
Friswell (Hain), Life Portraits of Shakspeare. Svo., 21s. 
Guthrie (Rev. T.), Platform Sayings. New edit. 18mo, ls, 6d. 
Henley (Rev. R.), Saintliness: Sermons. Feap., 3s. 
Illustrated London News. Vol XLIITI. Folio., 18s, 
James (G. P. R.), Castle of Ehrenstein. Cheap edit. Feap., 1s. 
Jameson (Mrs_.), First, or Mother’s Dictionary. New edit. 18mo., 2s. 6d. 
Journal of the British Archeological Association. Vol. XIX. 8vo., £1. lls, 6d, 
Linley (G.), Old Saws newly Set Feap., 2s. 
London and Provincial Medical Directory, 1864. Cr. Svo., 10s. 6d. 
London Catalogue of Periodicals, 1864, 8vo., ls. 
Mackenzie (Bishop), Memorial of. By Dean Goodwin. Cr. 8vo., 10s, 6d. 
Madam Vernet. By Mrs. Brough. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 15s. 
Marshall (Emma), Consideration. 18mo., ls. 6d. 
Marjouram (Sergeant), Memorials of. 4th edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Miles (W.), Remarks on Stables and Stable Fittings. 2nd edit, Imp., 8vo., 15s. 
Mischief Maker (The) and the Peace Maker. Feap., 1s. 
Mitchell (A.), The Insane in Private Dwellings. S8vo., 4s. 61 
Montagu (Lord), The Four Experiments in Church and State. 8vyo., 
Ned Locksley the Etonian. 3rd edit. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Old Helmet (The). Che Pp edit. Cr, 8vo., 2s. 
Passages in the Life of an Old Maid. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. } 
Pastor's (A) Legacy. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Photius’ Letters. With Prolegomena by J. N. Valetta. 4to., 21. 11s. 6d. 
Punch. Re-issue. Vol. XXXVI. Ato., 5s. 
Reid (Rev. W.), The Praise of Jesus. 1S8mo., 1s. 
Rooke (J.), Fancies of the Photograph (Poems). Feap., 2s, 6d. 
Sandie (Rev. E.), Horeb and Jerusalem. Svc., 10s. 6d. 
Shakespeare and Jonson :—Dramatic versus Wit Combats. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 
Shakespeare, Reprint of the First Folio of 1623. Part I. Folio, 10s. 6d. 
Southgate (H.), Many Thoughts of Many Minds. New edit. Square 8vo., 
12s. 6d. 
Talisman (The): a Drama. 8vo., 6s. 6d. 
Taylor (J.), Geological Essays. 8vo., 7s. 
Thomson’s Seasons and Castle of Indolence. Edited by Robert Bell. New edit, 
Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Tidswell (R. T.), Innkeeper’s Legal Guide. 12mo., 1s. 6d. 
French (Archbishop), The Salt of the Earth, &e.: Two Sermons. Feap., ls. 6d, 
Truman (J.), Effie Campbell, and other Poems, Feap., 2s. 6d. 
War Office List, 1864, S8vo., 6s. 
Welby (Horace), Predictions realized in Modern Times. New edit. Feap., 5s. 
Mysteries of Life, Death, and Futurity. New edit. Feap., 5s. 
Whatnot (The). Vol. IV. S8vo., 4s. 
Whately (Archbishop), Elements of Logic. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 4s, 6d. 
Williams (Mary), Old Testament History. 18mo., 1s. 
Wilson (H. H.), Works. Vols. III. and IV. 8vo., £1. 4s. 
World (The) in Verse. Cr. 8vo,, ls. 
Wright (Thomas, of Birkenshaw), Autobiography. Feap., 5s. 
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MEETINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES NEXT WEEK. 
MONDAY. 

EnTomMOLoGIcAL—At 7 P.M. 

ARCHITECTS—At 8 P.M. 

Megpicat—At 8.30 p.m. 

Roya Instirution—At 2 p.m. General Meeting. 

TUESDAY. 

Crvit Excrnerrs—At 8 p.m. Discussion upon Mr. Redman’s Paper “ On the East 
Coast between the Thames and the Wash Estuaries.” 

Royat Instirution—At 3 p.m. ‘On Experimental Optics,” By Professor 
Tyndall. 

PaTHOLOGICAL—At 8 P.M. 

PHotToGrapHic—At 8 p.m. Anniversary. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL—At 8 P.M. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Socrzety or Arts—At 8 p.m. 

GEOLOGICAL—AtS8p.m. 1. ‘On the Permian Rocks of the N.W. of England and 
their Extension into Scotland.” By Sir R. I. Murchison and Professor Hark- 
ness. 2. ‘* On Further Discoveries of Flint Implements and Fossil Mammalia. 
By J. Wyatt, Esq. 

PHARMACEUTICAL—At 8 P.m. 

Royat LirgraturE—At 8.30 p.m. 

THURSDAY. : 

Royat—At 8.30 p.m. Experiments to determine the Effect of Impact, Vibratory 
Action and long-continued Changes of Land on Wrought-Iron Girders. DY 
Mr. Fairbairn. 

AnTIQUARIES—At 8.30 P.M. 

Cuemicat—At 8 p.m. ‘‘On Mordenite.” By Dr. How. 

Royat Instrrutioyx—At 3 p.m. “On Experimental Optics.” By Profess® 
Tyndall. 

Liynazan—At 8 P.M. 





FRIDAY. A. 
Royat Instirvtron—At 8 p.m. ‘On the Science of History.” BY J. 
Froude, Esq. 
PuHILOLOGICAL—At 8 P.M, 
SATURDAY. J 
Royat Iysrirvrron—At 3 p.m, ‘On the Antiquity of Man.” By Mn® 
Lubbock, F,R.S, 
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